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CHAPTER XVII. 


ARE people ever sincere in asking for advice? When a man’s 
mind is made up—or a woman’s either, for the matter of that— 
does a friend’s advice, unless it jumps with his humour, affect his 
plans in the least ? 

People have come to us for advice many a time and oft, but 
we have mostly found out, by a few adroit questions, that they 
wanted our approval of some step they were about to take, 
and that our advice would only prove acceptable in so far as we 
advised them to do what they had already determined on doing: 
In cases where we couldn’t possibly give our approval we found 
that silence was golden. . 

Alex Cameron had sought advice of his friend much in the 
same way as we have hinted at. But he went his own way 
nevertheless, and when he parted from Cavot, bent his steps 
towards Baron Mannheim’s office. 

’ The clerks were as busily intent on their ledgers and the 
baron quite as debonair as ever when Alex found himself once 
again in the millionaire’s office. : 

He greeted the young barrister with great cordiality, pressed 
him to take luncheon, and never once hinted at business until 
Alex introduced the subject. 

: The astute financier saw at a glance that he had a purpose in 
coming, and waited for him to show his hand. 

’ Alex did not keep him long in suspense ; he stated his wishes 
almost abruptly. 


“Hem!” ejaculated the baron, shading his restless eyes with 
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his hand—he did not wish that Alex should detect the look of 
triumph that sparkled in these cunning orbs of his. “Hem! 
Well, we are delighted, my dear sir, to have your services in any 
capacity ; but, ah—Africa is such a dreadful climate, you know. 
Any fellow would do to go out to that horrid country—ah—now 
—really you mustn’t ask me to propose you for that post. Any 
other I can promise you—consulting barrister—hon. secretary— 
in short, name any post but that and it’s yours.” 

Alex, jhowever, soon gave the baron to understand that he 
wanted change of scene and occupation, not emolument ; if he 
undertook any post under the company it would only be the one 
he sought. ' 

He told the baron in the course of conversation that he 
should require two or three competent surveyors, some dozen 
sappers and miners and as many other stout young English 
fellows who were ready to place themselves under his orders ; 
for the rest he thought native labour would answer all their 
requirements. 

He considered the scheme for planting an English colony in 
the interior and far’ removed from civilization a mistake ; a suit- 
able spot on the banks of some navigable river should be chosen, 
from whence operations could be carried on. No doubt if such 
a scheme could be carried out in all good faith it would prove an 
immense success, 

This and much more Alex told the baron during their inter- 
view, thus showing that, like a practical man of business, he had 
studied the subject in all its bearings. 

The baron was not slow to perceive that such a man would 
prove a tower of strength to an African expedition, yet it chafed 
him to think that Alex utterly refused to co-operate with him at 
home. 

Truth to tell, he only looked on an expedition into the heart 
of the “dark continent” as a sort of death-trap to Europeans ; 
and as to founding an English colony on the banks of the Congo 
—well, it looked very well in print, and that answered his pur- 
poses in the present instance even better than founding a 
successful colony. 

He informed Alex with an air of triumph that all the shares 
in the company had been allotted and the deposit money paid 
in to the bankers. - 
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- “The company thought fit,” he added, “ to issue the shares at 
twenty pounds a share, two pounds to be paid on allotment and 
the rest to be called up when required within the space of two 
years ; but the committee are so sanguine as to results that they 
hope no further capital will be required, and shares have gone up 
with a bound in consequence.” 

However, spite of all, he did his best to dissuade Alex from 
undertaking the expedition to the Cape, but when he found 
that the young barrister was bent on the project, he gave in with 
the best grace he could command and promised to place his, 
Alex’s, offer of service before the committee at the next general 
meeting. 

This matter settled, Alex was free to turn his attention to 
other matters, and at length inquired how the Grebenski Gold 
Mine was getting on. 

“The Grebenski getting on, do you ask, sir? See!” 

He opened a coffer standing close by his office-table as he 
spoke, and disclosed a large lump of yellow shining ore, only 
slightly impregnated with quartz. To give Alex a better view 
he took it from its nest of cotton-wool and held it close to the 
light. 

“Gold—native gold!” he cried in an exultant tone. “Ah, 
my dear sir, think of gold like that lying about like pebbles on 
the sea-shore.” 

“ Ah, really now—you don’t mean to tell me that lumps of 
ore can be picked up at the Grebenski Gold Mine of that size, 
in any quantity ?” said Alex with an incredulous smile. 

“In unlimited ent, sir!” replied the baron with an air 
of conviction. 

“ And yet,” demurred Alex, “I hear the shares are at a dis- 
count in the stock and share market.” 

The baron looked at him with half-closed eyes, a peculiarly 
knowing look overspreading his features, whilst he laid his hand 
on the other’s arm and said almost in a whisper : 

“T don’t take many into my confidence about the ore you see 
before you. Have you ever heard of the merchant who, having 
found a pearl of price, went and sold all that he had to buy that 
pearl ? Well, regard me in the light of that merchant. I mean 
to buy up every share and work the Grebenski Gold Mine on 
my own account.” 


20° 
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‘“ Ah, I see. So it’s your policy to ‘bear’ the shares and ~ 
them in at a low figure.” 

The baron nodded assent. ; 

“Hem! I don’t consider that quite fair to the shareholders,” 
said Alex in his most matter-of-fact manner. 

The baron turned away his head under pretence of replacing 
the lump of ore back in the coffer, therefore Alex did not see 
the evil look that shot forth from his cunning, restless eyes at 
this rather incautious remark. Alex had crossed his humour 
more than once during the interview. 

“ Ah, my dear sir,” he replied in his blandest tone, “you do 
not understand. The Stock Exchange would soon close its 
doors if ‘ bulls’ and ‘ bears’ possessed a conscience—but the worst 
of us don’t throw dust in the eyes of a friend. You hold some 
shares in the Grebenski Gold Mine; last time I saw you I 
advised you to sell, now I say buy—ay, buy to the extent of 
your purse.” 

Alex looked thoughtful. At length he said: 

“Truth to tell, one of my objects in coming into the City to- 

day was to dispose of my shares in this mine. I want to settle 
my affairs, in case I leave England for the Cape, where, as one 
may say, one carries one’s life in one’s hand; and mine shares 
are so risky and uncertain that one wouldn’t care to bother other 
people with speculative stock.” 
- “Oh, I understand. You have made up your mind to sell, 
so my advice is thrown away. Well, I meant to do you a good 
turn—but sell out by all means; my broker will buy any 
number, but then he’ll have them at his own price.” 

Alex thought he detected a shade of annoyance in the baron’s 

tone. Was his advice to buy quite as disinterested as he wished 
to make it appear? I am afraid Alex was rather sceptical about 
that gold find in the Grebenski Gold Mine. 
_ “Well, I suppose we must conclude that you have quite made 
up your mind to head our expedition to the Cape?” said the 
baron, abruptly changing the subject. “ You are not the first 
man who has risked his life for an idea. What can your motive 
be for leaving England and a aetna: career behind 
you?” 

“ Suppose I want to leave a name tint will be handed down 
to future generations—a sort of hero, or——” 
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“Don Quixote,” interrupted the baron, with a cynical smile. 
“The clarion of fame, however loudly it may sound, can never 
pierce dead ears; just as well be a Don Quixote and tilt at 
windmills, as a Gordon and run a tilt at savages, for all the good 
fame will bring you. But, seriously, you have never told me 
your true motive for leaving England, although I have guessed 
it. I wonder how many heroes have risen Phoenix-like from the 
ashes of a consuming passion ?” 

Alex gave a constrained laugh. “Oh, really, I can’t say. I’m 
not sentimental in the least ; and my saying I wanted to become 
a hero, and all that sort of thing, was mere badinage.” 

“Not a bit of it. You are sure to make a name somewhere,” 
said the baron heartily. “A man of your calibre is safe to leave 
his mark on the page of history.” 

In his access of good-fellowship the baron appeared quite loth 
to part with the young barrister, and accompanied him to the 
door of the outer office, when he at length took leave, where he 
shook Alex warmly by the hand, in the presence of his whole 
staff of ready-writers. 

Alex felt rather surprised at this unusual graciousness. 

He had yet to learn that it was the baron’s way of showing 
enmity. 

When this wily man of finance looked on a man as his enemy, 
he did not give him the cold shoulder. Alex had unwittingly 
amade himself particularly obnoxious to the baron that day. In 
short, the great man saw that Alex doubted him and disbelieved 
his tale of the gold find at the Grebenski Mine utterly. That 
was enough to make the baron dislike him and count him ang 
his enemies for the future. : 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


ON after consideration, Alex Cameron was not quite satisfied 
with the step he had taken. 

He did not find it such an easy manner as he anticipated to 
give up his profession, his friends and his home. 

Nor was he at all prepared for the opposition he met with 
when he made known his Quixotic intention of leading an ex- 
pedition into the interior of the “dark continent.” 

His friends were, to say the least of it, filled with astonish- 
‘ment, and protested loudly against the whole undertaking. .- : 
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Doctor Sefton, in particular, used every argument he could 
command in order to dissuade his young friend from, what he 
called, an act of social immolation. 

“ My dear fellow,” he exclaimed, when Alex stated his intention 
of throwing up his profession and civilized society altogether, as 
he needed change, and could only find distraction in travel and 
adventure. “My dear fellow,” the doctor went on, “I grant that 
your nervous system requires bracing up; you want bodily ex- 
ercise and entire freedom from brain-work for a time; but you 
need not make that toura banishment from civilization, nor circle 
the globe either to find relief. In the first place, before you take 
any decided step, come with me to myfplace in the north for a 
month’s shooting. The air is very bracing in that part of Scot- 
land, and you can avoid your fellow-man to your heart’s con- 
tent. I’ve tramped moor and fell, with nothing but my gun and 
dog for company, for days together. You will soon recover both 
nerve and bodily health in the open country, and return to town 
at the month’s end another sort of man; but if that shouldn’t 
quite cure you of your morbid fancies, we will take a trip on the 
Continent together. 

When, however, Alex declared rather obstinately that a short 
change would be of no use, he wanted a thorough change alto- 
gether in his mode of life, Doctor Sefton took him seriously to 
task. 

He pointed out the high position he—Alex—bade fair to 
attain in his profession, and that, by turning his back on Eng- 
land at the very commencement of his career, he was to all 
intents and purposes turning his back on the world and fortune. 

“Such a step,” said he, “will earn you a life-long regret. You 
will acquire reckless, unsettled habits, and a distaste for the re- 
finements of social life. You will endeavour in vain to regain 
the position in life you now so rashly forsake; when you have 
tired of savages and the desert, and long once more for home, 
you will only return to find your place filled up, and nearly all 
your friends dead or dispersed ; or should some be left to wel- 
come your return, you will find yourself out of touch with them 
and the polite world in general ; or most likely you will return 
shattered in health, to drag out the remainder of your life in 
uncared-for solitude. 

“You are quite unfitted for roughing it in a deadly climate, or 
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to cope with savages on their native soil. What you now con- 
template as easy of achievement you will find, on trial, utterly 
impracticable, and the strain on your physical powers beyond all 
endurance. Such an enterprise should only be undertaken by 
men inured to hardship and toil: brute force is the only force 
respected by the savage tribes. Of what use will your learning 
and high attainments be in the swamp and pathless jungle? 
Thews and sinews would prove quite the best, and certainly 
the most potential, qualification for the undertaking you con- 
template.” 

But Alex still harped on the old string: he wanted a thorough 
change; he was heartily tired of society and society’s haunts. 
Unfortunately he was not keen sportsman enough to tramp 
after game, as a pastime, for long together. He had before 
now enjoyed a day with dogs and gun to the full, but that was 
only for a little relaxation in term time. To rouse him out of 
his present mental lethargy he must have some more exciting 
pursuit than that of harmless birds and beasts. A trip to Nor- 
way with the sole end of landing big fish, or a journey to the 
Rocky Mountains in quest of big game, would prove no sort 
of mental relaxation to him. Hence the inducement held: out 
in Baron Mannheim’s scheme of founding an English colony on 
African territory suited his present mood. He was utterly sick 
of London, and didn’t believe he should ever care for fashionable 
society again—it was so selfish and hollow. 

“ Ah!” cried the doctor with an elevation of his eyebrows, “I 
begin to feel my way now. Well, you must go your own way, 
I suppose. I don’t profess to minister to a ‘mind diseased, nor 
heal the love-sick brain.’ Society, and the world in general, is 
not much worse than it was a century ago. Love-sick youths 
then, as now, if some fair one played them false, were ready to 
fly the world and declare that ‘love was but an empty sound, the 
modern fair ones’ jest,’ and mope away their lives for an idea, as 
monk or hermit. That’s your case, my dear fellow.” 

Alex, spite of his self command, coloured to the temples as he 
protested that his friend was quite mistaken. He, Alex, was 
not such a weak-minded fool as to fly the world for any woman’s 
sake, 

The doctor smiled cynically and gave his shoulders a shrug of 
contemptuous disbelief. 
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“ This is my diagnosis of your case—you cannot deceive me,” 
he said bluffly, turning his chair towards the fire and drawing 
his reading-stand towards him as though tired of the argu- 
ment. 

They had been sitting in the doctor’s study after dinner when 
the foregoing conversation took place; and when Alex saw, 
determined as he had been to hide his disappointment in his 
love affair with Lady Maud from every eye, more than one 
had guessed what he hoped was a well-kept secret in his own 
breast, he was obliged to own that he was but a poor dissembler 
after all ; and, vexed with himself, he rose to his feet and began 
to pace the doctor’s study hurriedly to and fro. 

He had never recovered the blow dealt him by that small 
white hand. Blighted hopes had laid the foundation of his 
present unrest both of mind and body. 

How many sleepless nights he had spent, after reading Lady 
Chineron’s letter announcing her daughter’s engagement, only 
himself knew. He had paced the city streets from midnight 
to dawn for weeks together, when the power to work or to sleep 
had both forsaken him, and had often envied the poor poverty- 
stricken wretches he found asleep on doorsteps and under dry 
arches. How tenaciously they clung to life, with nothing but 
want and misery before them !—whilst he, with money enough 
to buy every bodily want that our modern Babylon could supply 
—could, had he so wished it, have clothed himself in fine linen 
and purple and fared sumptuously every day—would have gladly 
welcomed sleep in any form, even if it came as the last sleep 
which knows no awaking. 

His nervous system had been fearfully strained, and the 
awfully sudden death of his friend caused him to break down 
utterly. 

He saw this now, when the doctor had opencd his eyes to the 
true state of his feelings, and began to realize that after all he 
was sacrificing his future life to an idea. 

After a battle with himself he determined to give in and own 
that the doctor was right. 

_ Not that he at once sat down and made a long sentimental 
confession to his friend. The doctor was not a man to listen 
‘to such revelations, even had Alex. been inclined, after the 
manner of love-lorn heroes, to analyse his heart and lay bare 
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his inmost soul in about a score of well-chosen sentences, before 
him. 

He merely admitted, in a shamefaced, abrupt way, that dis- 
appointed affection might have laid the foundation of his unrest, 
but that alone would not have made him give up his profession 
and seek distraction in perilous adventure. 

. The doctor shook his head gravely as he remarked that the 
first blow seldom did more than stun a man, but it left him 
defenceless against a further attack. 

. “ That’s true,” assented Alex ; “and now that 1 we understand 
each other, what remedy do you advise ? ” 

“The same as before,” said the doctor emphatically. “ We 
will try a mild remedy at first, at any rate—drastic measures 
more often kill than cure.” 

And so it came about that in less than a week Alex found 

himself comfortably domiciled in the doctor's shooting-box in’ 
the north. 
. At first he was rather querulous, after the manner of his kind ; 
still, he resolutely tramped over moor and mountain from early 
morn till dewy eve, until at length he was rewarded with sound, 
refreshing sleep and a healthy appetite. The bracing air of the 
north did wonders in the way of restoring his shattered nerves 
and recovering the even balance of his ‘mind. 

He no longer sought to shun social intercourse—he: even 
longed after his old way of life ; the daily routine of his profes- 
sion no longer appeared irksome: in fact he began to tire of 
what he called idleness. 

“T feel quite myself again,” he said one evening as he sat.with 
the doctor in the old-fashioned dining-room of Sefton Lodge 
beside a roaring fire of pine logs. ‘I'll send a letter by to-mor- 
row’s post and desire Merryman to look out another set of 
chambers for me. I have a set in my mind’s eye that will suit 
me exactly, if they are still to let.” 

“Well, I think that will be your better way. Stay here till 
Merryman gets things arranged, and you can go back to your 
new chambers in comfort.” 

“I should certainly like that plan best,” replied Alex thought- 
fully; “but I must see to the moving of my traps myself, 
although I have a positive horror of visiting Elm Court 
again.” 
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“It’s alla matter of sentiment,” said the doctor with a sage 
shake of his head. “Had you witnessed the many tragic 
endings of life’s short day that I have done, you would 
cease to regard the scene of that sad event with such shrinking 
horror.” 

“We are not all constituted alike,” answered Alex. “ Any- 
how, I’ve taken a dislike to the place and the housekeeper also. 
I have a suspicion that she knew far more about the tragedy 
enacted in my chambers than she admitted at the inquest. 
There’s Freda, too, and her unfortunate mother ; I have quite a 
dread of meeting either of them.” 

“There was a good deal of mystery surrounding poor 
Chineron’s sad death,” said the doctor reflectively, “and that 
woman must have had some hand in bringing it about; how- 
ever, from all I have seen of her she appears a modest, well-bred 
woman. Doubtless she has been deeply wronged, and one 
should rather pity than shun her.” 

“T grant you that,” replied Alex with a twinge of conscience 
as he all at once remembered the unopened letter and pocket- 
book he had dropped into the drawer of his office-table on that 
fatal night. He had never mentioned anything about them to 
the doctor, in fact it had escaped his memory altogether until 
now, and as the doctor was a man who resented the least 
reservation—“ full confidence, or none” was his motto—Alex 
thought it best to keep silent on the subject; so he added after 
a pause that he would gladly help Freda or her mother as far 
as money would go—he would see about it on his return to 
town. 

“You will find it no easy matter to induce that half-starved 
woman to accept alms,” said the doctor curtly. “I asked her 
myself if I could be of any service to her, beyond my professional 
visits ; she thanked me with tears in her eyes, but declined my 
proffered help.” 

“For all that we must not let Freda want. We must find out 
some plan to benefit both mother and child,” and having said 
this to relieve his conscience, Alex took up his chamber candle- 
stick and bade his host good-night. 

But tired out as he was by a long day’s tramp across the 
moors, Alex could not sleep soundly that night. 

He constantly started up in his restless slumbers with the 
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strange fancy that his dead friend Chineron had entered his room 
and was calling him by name. 

At length, when he did fall asleep from sheer exhaustion, he 
dreamt that he found himself walking ‘down some by-street in 
London, when he observed a cab draw up a few paces from him, 
out of which Lord Chineron bounded lightly to the pavement 
and then handed out Alice Mathers, not the gaunt, haggard 
Alice of to-day, but the tall, blooming brunette he remembered 
at Chillingwood. Full of curiosity, he followed them into a 
mean-looking office, and then, as often happens in the incon- 
gruity of dreams, he found himself in his own chambers in Elm 
Court with Freda sitting on the old-fashioned window-seat, the 
sunlight streaming in on her bent head, lighting up her golden 
hair like a glory. 

He was about to call the’child by name when he heard a deep 
groan, and turning his head he beheld his dead friend seated at 
the table, pale and rigid, as he had last seen him in his coffin. 
With a cry of horror he started up wide awake, glad to find it 
was only a dream. : 

But, dream though it was, it made a deep impression on his 
mind ; and although he could not account for the connection of 
this dream with the letter intrusted to him by his late friend, yet 
he felt as though some unseen power urged him on to fulfil the 
dead man’s behest without delay. 

During the last few days of his visit to the north Alex was, 
to all intents and purposes, a haunted man. 

The shade of his dead friend seemed to follow him up the 
mountain side and across the barren moorland. Vainly he 
endeavoured to cast the thought from his mind. It was of no 
use—the set, rigid features of the dead man met his mental 
vision at every turn. 

It grew on his mind daily that the unopened letter and pocket- 
book contained something of importance that should at once be 
made known. 

He was glad when at length his visit came to an end and he 
was free to return to town, so anxious had he become to find 
out what the last bequest of his late friend contained. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


On his return to London, Alex Cameron lost no time in carry- 
ing out the resolution he had formed with regard to his late 
friend’s last bequest, and on the morning following his arrival 
in town, he wended his way along the Strand towards Temple 
Bar. 

Every shop and public building in that busy thoroughfare 
wore the look of old familiar friends to him: he was as well 
acquainted with the trades and callings of many of the inhabit- 
ants as the postman who took the Strand in his daily rounds. 

The shops had always possessed a strong attraction in his 
eyes; but to-day he scanned the windows with the intent 
curiosity of a country parson up for the Exeter -Hall May meet- 
ings. And yet, strange to say, his mind was wholly engrossed 
by the task he had set before him. _ 

His feet appeared shod with iron, so slowly did they bear him 
onward. 

He lingered at a bookstall, and turned over a score of volumes, 
without in the least knowing why; then a printseller’s window 
attracted his attention, although he had seen the contents of 
that particular window a dozen times at least in passing to and 
fro, as the printseller did not vary his window decorations oftener 
than once a year, and his annual smartening up had not yet 
commenced. 

He next made a-stand before a trunk-maker’s, quite long 
enough to make out an inventory of the man’s stock-in-trade. 
Why he stopped and critically surveyed trunks, portmanteaus 
and bags, he could not have told had he been asked on the spot. 
Certainly he had not the least intention of making a purchase. 

Reaching the entrance to the Temple at length, he observed 
that David Trimbly sat far back in the lodge, instead of near 
the doorway, as had been his custom heretofore. 

He looked up as Alex passed, and touched his hat. He was 
sadly aged and changed ; there was a dull, hopeless expression 
on his features that struck Alex painfully; his form, too, was 
bent: his whole look and attitude bespoke depression, if not 
absolute despair. 

Alex paused, a question rose to his lips, but he failed to ask 
it. Indeed, he experienced a sense of relief when he found that 
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Trimbly’s eyes were again bent on the ground, as though he 
had already forgotten his presence. 
> “Poor littie Freda!” ejaculated Alex under his breath. “She 
a sweet, wee flower—'tis pity she should bloom but to die!” 

» He concluded from Trimbly’s hopeless attitude that the poor 
innocent child had passed away to her rest. 

A man’s mind is made up of strangely inconsistent elements. 
Ten minutes ago, Alex had quite dreaded to encounter this 
sweet, harmless child ; now he began to reproach himself for his 
heartlessness in neglecting the child of his dead friend in her last 
illness. Why should Freda have suffered neglect at his hands 
on account of her unlovely mother ? 

The child he was so much attached to as the daughter of the 
honest gate-porter, had almost inspired his aversion as the off- 
spring of that gaunt, stern woman, who had hurried poor George 
Chineron to an untimely grave. 

He relented now, however, towards mother and child, and told 
himself, as he ascended the stairs leading to his chambers, that 
he would give half he possessed to look on Freda’s sweet, win- 
some face in life once more. 

A ray of pleasure flitted across old Merryman’s features when 
he saw his employer enter the dingy outer office. He rose up 
with alacrity to receive him, saying heartily : 

“Glad you’ve come back at last, sir. It quite brightens up the 
place to see you come in just like you did afore——” 

Here the old clerk stopped suddenly short, and his cheak 
flushed purple when he observed the effect his last words pro- 
duced on his employer. 

‘ Alex had turned ashy pale, and the hand the old man held 
for a moment in his trembled like an aspen-leaf in the summer 
breeze. 

Merryman’s incautious words had conjured up the sickening 
scene he had not long since beheld in that inner chamber. 

He gathered himself together with a powerful effort of his 
will. It would never do for his clerk to see him behave like a 
weak, nervous woman, so after a. few commonplace remarks, he 
proceeded to his inner office. 

The moment, however, that Alex entered the room he became 
aware of a stifling sensation at the throat. 

The air of the place made. him sick—it was nauseous— 
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horrible—the odour of it was so dank and graveolent, it re- 
minded him of a charnel-house. 

To rush to the windows and throw them wide open, became an 
impulsive movement rather than an act of his reasoning powers. 

The fresh breeze, blowing across the river into his flushed face, 
revived him. In a few minutes the tainted atmosphere of the 
long-shut up chamber became more endurable. 

But it was some time before he was able to withdraw his head 
from the open window and make a survey of his once favourite 
sanctum. 

The dust lay thick on all sides; the spiders had made good 
their brief possession by festooning the walls and ceiling with a 
fine network of somewhat inky hue. 

The place, at its best, never wore a particularly cheerful aspect. 
Alex was not one to surround himself with luxurious upholstery 
and useless nick-nacks, after the manner of some young men in 
chambers. 

The furniture was worn and shabby, the walls lined with book- 
shelves, crammed with musty, well-worn volumes, mostly apper- 
taining to the law. Cheerless, as we before remarked, the place 
had always been, but now it looked desolate and forsaken to a 
degree. A broad red stain on the well-worn carpet added to 
its gloomy aspect, and made it a veritable chamber of horrors, 

“T'll never enter this place again,” he said, quite out loud, as 
though addressing some invisible listener. ‘ Better the open 
desert, or a hut in some forest clearing, than such a gloomy hole 
as this to wear out one’s life in!” 

The place had been shut up after the body of the unfortunate 
young nobleman had been removed, and never once opened since 
until to-day, when Alex entered it: hence the dank smell and 
the general forsaken air hanging over everything. 

It was some considerable time before he found the atmosphere - 
of the room bearable enough to leave his place by the open 
window and seat himself before his writing-table. 

However, spite of his repulsive surroundings, he determined 
to finish his long-delayed task. He would read the letter and 
examine the contents of the pocket-book before he left the 
office. 

Something akin to awe came over the spirit of Alex as he 
took up the last letter penned by his dead friend. . 
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He hesitated some time before opening it—some unaccount- 
able dread came over his mind: somehow he divined that the 
letter boded evil to more than one innocent person who would 
be all the better if the fatal missive remained unopened for all 
time. 

Yet he was constrained, as though by an unseen power, to 
open it, which at length he did with a trembling hand and began 
to read its contents. 

But no sooner had he hastily scanned it over than he dropped 
it on the floor with a deep-drawn sigh that was almost startling 
in its intensity. 

Indeed the communication contained in that letter was so 
astounding that at first it appeared beyond the possibility of 
belief. He even began to hope it might have been the halluci- 
nation of poor Chineron's disordered brain. 

When he recovered from his sudden consternation he picked 
up the letter and read it over carefully once more. 

Alas! alas !—it bore the impress of truth in every line. It 
was the startling facts that the epistle contained which had 
driven the unfortunate nobleman to self-destruction. There 
could not be the least doubt about that. ‘ 


(To be continued.) 





H Canter in Ponyeland. 
By GEORGE M. McCRIE, 
CHAPTER I. 


How it happened that Chafflyn and I came to spend a summer 
holiday together in Pony-land, it is not easy to say off-hand. 
Perhaps weakness, on my side, had something to do with it. 
My friend and I, though intimate in Club-land, have really very 
few tastes in common. The chief consideration with him in 
choosing our country quarters was solitude. For my own part, 
I would have selected a wilderness—if wilderness it must be— 
somewhat less remote than this. But then I am not engaged, as 
he is, with literary work—a task which demands what he is fond 
of calling “absolute quiet” for its due performance. Shetland 
is interesting, no doubt, deeply interesting, on account of its 
scenery, its old-world customs, its antiquarian treasures, its 
romance. Yet it is dull, almost depressing, in its solitude. 
This particular part of the Shetland mainland in which we have 
settled—Rumburra, close to the well-known Fearful Head—is a 
locality more severed from the outside world than any other with 
which I am acquainted. Here the mails arrive lingeringly twice 
or thrice only during the week. In very stormy weather they do 
not arrive at all. Rumburra has more ponies than human in- 
habitants, more hills than houses, within its bounds; there is 
not even a fair-sized village within its limits, and, by one of the 
most hilly roads in the kingdom, it is over thirty miles to Ler- 
wick. The place is absolutely quiet, there is no doubt of that. 
If Chafflyn’s forthcoming philosophical treatise only requires that 
essential condition for its production, here undoubtedly, if any- 
where, it will, in due course, be perfected. At present, however, 
it progresses but slowly. 

The scenery here is certainly very grand. To seaward, the 
view is boundless and beautiful on every side, and the cliff 
ranges, as my friend would describe them, Titanic—Fearful 
Head alone being about a thousand feet in height; the grassy 
hills to the landward, though destitute of foliage and bare of 
heather, are rounded and soft in outline. But, even in the midst 
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of such beautiful surroundings one is not always content. Even 
Chafflyn’s philosophic mind is ruffled by petty worries, born of 
our remoteness from the comforts of Club-land, not the least of 
which is the unaccountable failure to arrive of an expected ham- 
per of dry sherry, long ago ordered from the south. The wine 
question is here an important factor in social well-being, seeing 
that the country all round is ostensibly ruled by an anti-liquor 
law, stringent as that of Maine. Even a glass of beer is, 
nominally, unprocurable for love or money : there is no roadside 
inn, and the vintages obtainable at Lerwick we have found, by 
rash but bitter experience, to be wholly undrinkable. 

It was, nevertheless, a most remarkable fact, as I remarked to 
Chafflyn at the time, that, although the neighbourhood is pro- 
fessedly prohibitionist as regards the sale of liquor, the appear- 
ance of many’ of the inhabitants was, occasionally—well, the 
reverse of what you would naturally expect! Where did they 
obtain the wherewithal? that was the question. Certain it is 
that only the ponies seem to remain quite sober after dusk. 
Again, how, or why, is it that, at an hour when every one might 
reasonably be supposed to be a-bed, all our neighbours seem to 
be a-foot, and a legion of neighing ponies to be driven back- 
wards and forwards, under our windows, by men with lanterns ? 
These and similar questions often occur to me, but I am quite 
unable to suggest any explanation of them. Our chief retainer, 
however, the groom (if groom he can be called, where grooming 
is unknown), is, as a rule, quite incapable of attending to his 
duties by nightfall. Happily his stable duties are not onerous, 
seeing that stable there is none. After their day’s work is over, 
our ponies, divested of: saddle and bridle, betake themselves to 
the hills, and, for all we know, remain there till our man goes to 
look for them in the morning. They belong, properly speaking, 
to the proletariat class, and are higher, and generally coarser in 
quality, than their more favoured patrician relations kept for 
show and fancy, being from eleven to twelve hands high. These 
make very useful hill-ponies, carrying any reasonable riding 
weight, surefooted as mules, and requiring a minimum of looking 
after. This is not a paper intended to serve as a guide to pony 
buying, but it may be stated here that the conventional Shetland 
pony of the picture books—an utterly impossible animal glaring 
at you through a fell of hair, with a short body, impracticable 
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legs, and about the height of a big Newfoundland dog—is nota 
true specimen of the better class of “Shelties.” There are varie- 
ties, it is true, even of the pure breeds. Buta true Shetland 
pony is loose and rakish in build, rather than compact ; is not 
what may be called stylish in appearance, and is sluggish and 
apathetic, rather than quick, in his paces. It is only’ in un- 
equalled endurance, in hardiness and longevity, not in outward 
appearance, that he excels every other breed. Lilliputian speci- 
mens of the breed are, of course, to be had—small to begin with, 
and with constitutions deliberately ruined, partly by in-breeding 
and partly by semi-starvation, with a view to dwarfing them— 
but these the careful buyer will avoid, to the considerable saving 
of his purse. A serviceable hill-pony can be purchased here for 
413 to £15, an animal which will work till it is twenty-five 
years old, and live to thirty. What more could pony do, or man 
desire? To the best of my knowledge, no writer on the sub- 
ject—not even Mr. J. Sands, of St. Kilda fame, who is the pony 
poet par excellence—has ever noticed the almost infinite variety 
of colouring characteristic of the breed. They are of every con- 
ceivable horse colour—except dapple-grey—and are as many- 
shaded in hue as Alderney cattle, with all the delicate grada- 
tions characteristic of the latter. So much is this the case that 
Chafflyn, since coming here, has been seized with a consuming 
desire to possess a mauve pony, and it secms not unlikely that 
his wish may be gratified before we depart. As yet, however, he 
has not succeeded in obtaining one of that precise tint. Ponies 
professedly mauve have indeed been brought, “on approval,” to 
our quarters at all hours, generally of the night—but their pre- 
tensions have uniformly disappeared on examination by day- 
light, which literally reveals them in their true colours. My own 
particular riding pony deserves a passing notice. My faithful 
“Jess!” How often, when far away from these breezy hills, 
have I recalled your gentle wiles, your unwearied patience! 
‘Jess ” is a typical “Sheltie” of 113 hands, clean-limbed, agile and 
tireless—as docile as could be wished, yet with a lurking fire in 
her blood, inherited from her ancestors, brought long ago from 
the frosty Caucasus. She has often carried her owner—no light 
weight—from Rumburra to Lerwick and back the same day—a 
feat, over hilly roads, which no ordinary horse would perform, at 
least without great after-fatigue, but which has no effect upon 
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her sturdy frame. Jess has a downy foal, the veritable Puck of 
Pony-land, who gambols round her on the hillside meanwhile, 
but, being under-sized, and on that account precious, he is des- 
tined to go, sooner or later, to work in the coal mines of. the 
south—from the depths of which he will return no more to the 
green fields. Luckless Puck! enjoy your freedom on the grassy 
terraces of Fearful while you may, and the endearments of your 
ever-watchful dam. 


CHAPTER II. 


CHAFFLYN’S new treatise progresses slowly. Asa rule he begins 
to it immediately after breakfast, with the declared intention of 
making a day’s work of it. This lasts for half-an-hour or so, 
when he breaks off suddenly to smoke a pipe. Then he begins 
afresh, but, as I can see, with diminished zeal, and his morning 
spell of work usually ends shortly afterwards, when he says that 
he must really go out of doors for a time, in order to “think it 
out.” Thinking it out lasts until dinner, after which, as we all 
know, it is highly unwise to task one’s mental faculties to any 
extent ; soit generally ends in his giving up what he calls “ serious 
work” for the day, and indulging in a wordy fray with me on 
philosophic matters for the rest of the evening. I take one side 
of the argument—the unpopular and unthankful side, which 
Chafflyn delights in demolishing—just to please him. The wealth 
of invective which he pours upon my unfortunate position is some- 
thing astonishing. I wonder if the men who really do hold the 
views which he thus ridicules—the Neo-Kantians, as he terms 
them—are such fools as Chafflyn makes them out to be. I don’t 
think they can be. I wish there was a veal Neo-Kantian here 
to answer Chafflyn properly. As it is, he has it all his own way, 
and when the argument is over I feel crushed and humiliated, as 
if I had done something wrong. As I have said, it is to the utter 
demolition of the Neo-Kantian position that my friend’s new 
work is to be devoted. Except in the capacity of argumentative 
dummy, it is not my business to defend the theory in question. 
But this I do want to know—What is the use of having a philo- 
sophy like this of Chafflyn’s if it does not comfort one in the minor - 
calamities of life? Now, as far as I can judge, my friend’s 
thought system does not avail to console him even in such a 


trifling matter as that missing hamper of dry sherry. Evident'y 
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it does not do this, otherwise he would not so frequently and 
bitterly reproach our scout, hanger-on and general emissary as 
he does, without any apparent reason, concerning its non-appear- 
ance. This young man was highly recommended to us on our 
arrival, as being well fitted—which is more than can be said of 
his outer garb—to look after our ponies—animals which we hire 
from a neighbouring owner by the week. But that he was wholly 
untrustworthy in any capacity soon became painfully evident. 
A more deplorable specimen of humanity it would be difficult to 
picture. Nature had gifted him with only one eye, or, rather, had 
withdrawn half of her original dower in this respect, leaving him 
one inflamed optic, which burns apparently in the centre of his 
forehead with baleful lustre. Because of his perversity, irregu- 
larity and disreputable appearance, Chafflyn has bestowed upon 
him the title of “The Adversary.” This cringing hireling was 
really the bond-thrall of the man who owned our hill ponies—a 
gaunt and lachrymose individual, with a pessimistic view of things 
in general, who cast a gloom over our every pleasure. Every 
plan proposed by us with a view of passing the time he was in 
the habit of casting a damper upon. The fellow was an incarnate 
wet blanket. We called him, in consequence, “ The Killjoy.” 

What with the joint arrangements of “ The Killjoy” and “The 
Adversary” on our behalf, we were often led far afield in our 
pleasure seeking. Impossible excursions—leading to nowhere— 
were planned out for us. Wholly imaginary objects of interest— 
always far inland—were invented by these two for our visiting, 
until our very ponies rebelled against these fruitless journeys. 

Next to philosophy, Chafflyn’s favourite hobby was that of the 
antiquarian, and this craze on his part entailed endless pilgrim- 
ages into the interior of the island. So fatiguing have these 
become that latterly I have allowed my friend and“ The Adver- 
sary” to undertake them alone. They generally return very late 
for dinner, Chafflyn in a jaded and snappish humour, and with no 
trophy worth speaking of in return for all his labour. But this 
brings me to the chief event of our stay. The finding of the 
“lachrymatory” began it. 

None of the expeditions made by Chafflyn and ‘‘The Adver- 
sary” resulted in any antiquarian “ find,” except the last which 
they made together. On this occasion—I could never ascertain 
exactly wvhere—Chafflyn discovered a piece of what he insanely de- 
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clared to be ancient pottery, but which any one gifted with ordinary 
intelligence would pronounce to be nothing of the kind. It wasa 
mere fragment, consisting apparently of the neck and a portion 
of the body of some narrow and funnel-shaped stoneware or clay 
vessel, with the remains of a rude handle attached. Nothing 
would dissuade my friend from his belief that this preposterous 
relic was a fragment of an ancient /achrymatory, or tear-bottle, 
sometimes found in ancient burial-mounds. It was perfectly 
useless to argue the point with Chafflyn, who immediately dis- 
patched elaborate drawings of his treasure to various learned 
societies in the south, as an undoubted specimen of a vessel 
similar to that once possessed by the late Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck. 
It need scarcely be said that he did not receive much encour- 
agement inreply. I am unskilled in these matters myself, but it 
seemed to me at the time that the vessel in question, when intact, 
would have sufficed to contain the tears, human and equine, of all 
Pony-land from the dawn of time. After corresponding in vain 
regarding his discovery, Chafflyn dispatched the lachrymatory 
itself to the south by the hands of “ The Adversary,” who bore 
it carefully to Lerwick. That was the end of z#. On the other 
hand it was the beginning of our troubles. Strange as it may 
seem, from that day both “ The Killjoy ” and “The Adversary ” 
forsook us—the latter absenting himself without the slightest 
warning from his duties. More than this, we were deprived of 
our ponies. We received a curt note, informing us that these 
animals were particularly required at the end of the week. The 
worst of it was that all the ponies in the district were simultane- 
ously engaged. No one, as we soon found, would lend us so 
much as a donkey. -We were practically boycotted. What 
mysterious connection there could be between Chafflyn’s sup- 
posed treasure and the altered conduct of our hitherto friendly 
neighbours we could not divine. Everything, however, is more 
or less singular and unaccountable in Shetland. It is a land of 
mystery and paradox—a land the original name of which, Linga, 
or Heath Isle, was bestowed upon it because of its being almost 
destitute of heather of any kind through all its length and 
breadth—a land where sheep are customarily deprived of their 
wool by having it pulled off their backs as if you were plucking a 
fowl—where horses are ear-marked, like sheep, to determine their 
ownership, and are owned in shares of sixteenths, as if they were 
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ships—where a wedding lasts five days, and people walk about 
in leathern sandals to this hour—everything here is managed in 
an otherwise unheard-of fashion. 


CHAPTER III. 


AT a later date, I am now able to complete the above notes of 
our stay at Rumburra to the time of our leaving. 

Deprived of our ponies, Chafflyn and I are fain to be content 
with long walks by way of diversion. Nothing has occurred, 
meanwhile, to repair the breach of friendship between our neigh- 
bours and ourselves. Neither “ The Killjoy” nor his young man 
condescends to notice us when we meet, which is but seldom. 
The only ray of—metaphorical—sunshine which fell upon us about 
this time was the arrival of our long-missing hamper. The chill 
wind of adversity was thus so far tempered in our favour. 

A day or two before our departure for the south, Chafflyn 
set out for a solitary ramble. Some new philosophic iniquity on 
the part of the Neo-Kantians required “thinking out.” By 
dinner time he had not returned. At 10 p.m. he was still absent. 
Remembering the perils of the cliff paths in the neighbourhood 
I felt very anxious, and having some idea of the direction in 
which he had gone, I resolved to sally out in search of him. 
Providing myself with a bull’s-eye lantern I started about eleven 
o'clock. 

The night was clear but moonless, as I shaped my course for 
the Western cliffs, which lie beyond Fearful Head. Reserving 
my lantern until the open hillside was reached, I trudged on. By 
this route I was almost certain that Chafflyn had started, and, if 
so, it was only by this particular track that he could possibly re- 
turn. Crossing the moorland heights in such a way as to cut off 
the headland of Fearful, I reached at length the further range 
of cliffs, which here average about 250 to 300 feet in height, and 
stretch without a break many miles to the N.W. I was far from 
being assured as to my friend’s safety. That he would never 
attempt the descent of any of the cliffs when alone, I knew well, 
but I was also aware—as who is not who knows this locality >—of 
the perils besetting the unwary traveller on the narrow and 
treacherous cliff path. For many miles this track follows closely 
the very edge of the precipices, and a single false step may in- 
volve destruction. Yet immediately above it the foot-hold is no 
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safer, the turf being ‘short and slippery with sea spray, and the 
whole upper portion of the hill crest lying at a hazardous angle. 
My hope was that, by following the track, I might possibly meet 
some wayfarer who could give me tidings of my friend. 

This range of cliffs had always seemed to me more desolate 
and “eerie” than any other in the district, not because of its 
height, for there are loftier precipices close at hand, but because 
of the remoteness of the path from all human dwellings ; partly 
also, perhaps, because I knew, from such “craiging ” expeditions 
as we had shared in, that they abounded in caves, stretching in 
some cases far inland: the haunt of innumerable wild fowl, 
great weed-hung halls, with dim arches and aisles, silent at ebb- 
tide, but filled at the flood with sounding billows. These tidal 
caverns have always exercised over me the peculiar fascination of 
the horrible ; their icy recesses seem to hint of the mysteries of 
the ocean depths. In their gloomy shades may have rested 
strange unknown forms which no man hath seen—denizens of 
that world of life below the ocean’s surface of which we know so 
little. Here may have tarried for a tide that shapeless freight of 
the unburied body—that haunting horror of all lonely shores— 
which fulfils its wandering course, to be seen no more till the sea 
gives up its dead! To such gloomy thoughts as these my ap- 
prehensions regarding Chafflyn’s disappearance irresistibly led 
me. Had he indeed come to an untimely end by walking heed- 
lessly upon this self-same slippery path? If so, he had only 
shared the fate which has befallen many in these lonely isles. 
Few families there are among the rural population here some . 
member of which has not “gone afore” *—perhaps while bird- 
nesting, or rock-fishing, or even walking on the cliff-track, as I 
that evening. “Goneafore”—it is the simple yet ghastly epitaph 
over the isleman’s too frequent fate! 

I had walked despondingly for an hour or more, when the 
sharp neigh of a pony struck upon my ear. These animals are 
quick sentinels, and it was plain that a pony was tethered some 
distance in advance. Walking more slowly and keeping a good 
look out to landward, I soon heard another neigh, and, as I 
expected, found a pony grazing some fifty yards away from the 
track. It was Jess! This discovery relieved me; as the pony 


* “Gone over ”—the cliff, that is. 
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was saddled, I was pretty certain that its owner could not be far 
away—and able perhaps toaid mein mysearch. For some time, 
accordingly, I remained with my favourite, but no one came. 
Becoming impatient at length, I walked some distance further 
on, when I all but stumbled across an obstacle, which proved to 
be the familiar cragsman’s rope, stretched across the path, one 
end securely attached to a spur of rock, the other hanging over 
the edge of the precipice. Some one, probably the pony’s rider, 
was down below, that was evident, though the time of night 
seemed an unusual one for cliff-climbing. 

It may here be mentioned that it is quite an every-day matter 
for the natives of these islands, with the aid of a rope made of 
many strands of carefully twisted horse-hair, to descend the 
lesser cliffs, not only for fowling purposes, but for rock fishing, 
the finding of whelks, etc., particularly at ebb-tide, when the low 
rocks at the base of the cliffs are bare. For such purposes the 
Shetland cliffs are much better adapted than those of Orkney— 
the former having in almost every locality a distinct backward 
slope to the landward, while those of the latter are almost always 
perpendicular. After all, it does not require more than an aver- 
age amount of courage and activity to ascend or descend a 
Shetland “craig,” provided you obtain a good foothold, and use 
the rope solely as a guide and support when feeling your way 
from ledge to ledge. 

While I was hesitating how to act, a tremor in the pendent 
rope at my feet showed that some one below was in the act of 
coming up. Covering slightly the light of my bull’s-eye, I 
waited expectantly, till at last the head and shoulders of a man 
dimly appeared at the edge of the cliff. I waited till he had 
swung himself clear of the rope, and then confronted him. It 
was “ The Adversary!” Even in that uncertain light I could see 
that he started at the gleam of my lantern—but the sound of my 
voice reassured him. 

“Have you seen anything of Mr. Chafflyn?” I inquired 
somewhat sharply. 

“Yes, certainly,” he replied. “Mr. Chafflyn is down below, 
with some friends. Will you come down, sir?” 

Something in his manner of answering gave me an inkling of 
the true state of matters, but still I was not entirely reassured. 
Could it be that the islanders meditated mischief against us ? 
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“ I was sent up to ride the pony home,” continued “The Ad- 
adversary,” “and to tell you that Mr. Chafflyn did not expect to 
return for an hour or two yet. Very good company down below, 
sir,” he added with a grin. Just at this moment, borne on the 
breeze above the wash of the waves, I could hear something like 
voices, and then, yes, it was, the chorus of a sea song! 

“TI don’t care if I do go down for a little,” I replied, apply- 
ing myself, with some little trepidation, to the task of descent. 


CHAPTER IV. 


WHEN “The Adversary ” and | found ourselves safely landed on 
the tangle-covered rocks below we had some distance yet to travel. 
The footing was very slippery, but we made our way at length 
to the entrance of one of the numerous caves, from the interior 
of which a faint light shone out upon the tossing waves. My 
companion piloted the way, and, turning a sharp corner, a strange 
sight met my astonished gaze. At the farextremity of a cavern, 
low at the entrance, but rising within to a considerable height, 
and lighted with flaming torches stuck in the walls, a jovial com- 
pany could be seen seated on kegs and boxes. Chafflyn and “ The 
Killjoy,” conspicuous among the rest, were in the act of drinking 
each other's health out of the contents of an enormous “grey- 
beard” of spirits which stood before them—part of the cargo of 
some roguish Dutch lugger, by this time far in the offing. Strewn 
around were vessels of all sizes, containing the precious liquor, 
which had so far escaped the vigilance of the authorities, and 
among them I discerned at a glance various lachrymatories of a 
well-known description, for after all (breathe it not in antiquarian 
circles!) my friend’s prized relic had been nothing but a frag- 
ment of a flask of J D K Z; had contained in its day, not tears, 
but the genuine Silver Stream Hollands! 

I was speedily welcomed to the festive circle. Chafflyn was 
uproarious in his capacity of chairman, and even “ The Killjoy’s” 
usually melancholy visage was wreathed in smiles. This place, 
I was led confidentially to understand by the latter, was the 
head-quarters of “the trade.” From this lonely part of the coast 
the small boats put off at nightfall to meet the foreign luggers in 
the offing, the boats’ cargoes being then transferred to the caves, 
and borne homewards piecemeal under cover of night. It is 
almost needless to add that, taking into account the intricate 
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coast-line and the labyrinth of cliff and cave which this shore 
affords, the authorities have little or no chance of ‘detecting the 
landing. In a lull of that evening’s jollification, “The Kill- 
joy” confided to me the secret of the misunderstanding caused 
by Chafflyn’s unfortunate relic. It seemed that from the first we 
had been darkly suspected by the islanders of being in league 
with the revenue authorities, and when my friend actually for- 
warded part of a Hollands flask to the south their suspicions were 
naturally confirmed, and we were promptly boycotted as spies, 
a misconception which had only that day been removed by 
Chafflyn’s explanation. 


* * * * * 


We had some difficulty, later in the evening, or rather morn- 
ing, in conveying Chafflyn with safety to the top of the cliff. In 
fact, a kind of extemporized cradle had to be constructed for the 
purpose out of empty boxes. On the way home, also, my friend 
delivered himself of several sage philosophical reflections, not 
exactly cognate to the business in which we had been engaged. 
I remember, also, his being fully persuaded on that occasion that 
honest Jess, who bore him homewards, and the blackness of 
whose coat was that of the raven’s wing, was none other than 
his ideal mauve pony, procured for him by the exertions of “ The 
Killjoy,” whom he accordingly overwhelmed with thanks for sucha 
judicious purchase. “The Adversary” was too much overcome to 
be removed with safety from the scene of the night’s revelry, and 
we left him to slumber peacefully on a rock-ledge above high- 
water mark, with a lachrymatory thoughtfully placed beside him 
for his morning solace. 

Long before the day dawned upon Pony-land, the major por- 
tion of the “spuilzie” was safely distributed in secure quarters 
through the neighbourhood, and by daylight Jess was tranquilly 
grazing on the slopes of Fearful Head, having earned her liberty 
for that day in consideration of her having carried various heavy 
loads of lachrymatories from the shore. Honest Jess, may thy 
shadow, and that of thine innocent offspring, never grow less! 





Hn Engine Driver's Story. 
By the Author of “ A Day oF My LIFE At ETON,” “ACROSS FRANCE IN A 
CARAVAN,” etc., etc. 


I WAS returning one winter’s day with my friend Ashe along the 
Great Southern Railway from Wedchester, where we had been 
attending the Quarter Sessions. It had been snowing pretty con- 
stantly for the previous twenty-four hours, and in the course of our 
journey to Pinwater Junction, whence we were to proceed along a 
branch line to pay a flying visit to Ashe’s parents, we had been 
speculating as to whether we should eventually be prevented 
from continuing our journey. These speculations appeared to be 
not the less vain, in that Ashe told me he had already had experi- 
ence of such a dénouement, coupled with not particularly agreeable 
recollections of the comforts of the Pinwater Hotel; and it was, 
therefore, with some little anxiety that we alighted from the 
train at the junction, and questioned the officials as to our 
ultimate fate. 

Their forecast might have been worse, but it might also have 
been better. To begin with, our train had been so much delayed 
that, after keeping the down passengers shivering in the branch 
train for some hour and a-half, it had been deemed best by the 
authorities to send them on, and trust to the train getting back 
from the market town which was its terminus in sufficiently good 
time not to keep the up contingent waiting much longer than, 
say, would make them quits with the down people. This had 
been some three-quarters of an hour before our train was 
signalled. The ordinary paper time for traversing the entire 
length of the branch was forty minutes. The real time, Ashe 
informed me, was nearer fifty ; to this had to be added some fifty 
per cent. for the slipperiness of the rails, and we might expect to 
get on again in about two hours. That was, of course, always 
granting that a particular cutting about half-way between the 
junction and the branch terminus, which appeared to be the 
bugbear of the situation, were not snowed up in the meanwhile 
so completely as to block the train on its return journey. There 
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was nothing, therefore, to be done but to make ourselves as com- 
fortable as possible and hope for the best, though the best of the 
Great Southern Railway doesn’t amount to much even under the 
most favourable of circumstances. 

Pinwater itself is not the most cheerful place in the world 
at which to spendtwohours. It stands high on an embankment, 
exposed to all the winds of heaven, and the waiting and refresh- 
ment rooms, such as they are, seem to have been constructed to 
enforce attention to the latter fact, as though the builders of the 
junction had prided themselves on the amount of draughts that 
they could collect in them. I.am particularly susceptible to cold 
—I suppose it must be because I was born in a tropical clime 
—and the waiting-room fire proving on investigation to be already 
completely occupied, about six deep—presumably by economical 
natives of Pinwater itself, as we were the only passengers who 
had alighted from the up train—I should, had it not been for 
Ashe, have been reduced to three alternatives. Either to walk 
up and down the platform during the whole period of waiting at 
a sufficiently brisk pace to preserve the requisite circulation, or 
to take shelter in the cold and uninviting refreshment room, and 
keep up a continuous assimilation of spirituous liquors with the 
same end in view, or thirdly, to tramp through a quarter of a mile 
of snow to the Junction Hotel at the other end of the settlement 
—for town it could not be called—and seek such comfort and 
warmth as were to be found there, at the risk of missing our train 
after all when it did come in, and so having to take up my 
quarters there for the night. 

Ashe, however, was, fortunately,well acquainted with the ways of 
Pinwater, and while I was deliberating with myself on the various 
disadvantages of these several courses, with a hearty, “ Come along 
this way, old chap, and don’t stand shivering your precious life 
away up here,” beckoned me after him towards the end of the 
platform, whence I further followed him by diving down a steep 
flight of steps into a kind of cellar situated under the arches on 
which the station was built. Here we found a select party of 
railway employés, seated round a fire cheerily blazing, as no fire 
has ever blazed in the upper and better-known regions of any rail- 
way station, in a hearth of expansive dimensions, and regaling 
themselves with coffee, whose aroma proclaims it to be such as 
no railway passenger could ever hope to meet with in any railway 
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refreshment room, and which was served hot and hot as required 
from a pot of huge size which stood simmering, as coffee always 
should simmer, in front of the fire. 

The company were evidently old acquaintances of Ashe, for 
without according us any obsequiously ceremonious reception, 
they one and all, with a friendly nod of recognition, responded to 
his “Good evening,” and shifting closer together, made room for 
us on the form in front of the fire, to give us our full share of its 
warmth. A guard got down two cups from somewhere and filled 
them up for us from the coffee pot, and having helped ourselves 
to thick but well-buttered slices of bread from the dish which 
was handed to us by another of the circle, we were soon in full 
enjoyment of such luxury of warmth, both outward and inward, 
as the most exacting of human creatures could desire. 

We gratefully discussed our refreshment, and Ashe meanwhile 
got through the first preliminaries of asking after this man’s wife, 
and that man’s rheumatics, and how the other man’s youngest had 
got through the measles. Ashe is one of those capital fellows 
who always can ingratiate himself with any society in which he 
may chance to find himself, and he knew to a nicety what would 
please each member of the present assemblage. Nor were they 
in their turn behindhand in asking after his health and his for- 
tunes, and how his father and mother and sisters were. I, too, 
was formally introduced, and we all got on the best of terms by 
the time we had got out our tobacco and joined the others in an 
amicable smoke. The talk then turned on general subjects, and 
naturally as the first topic we selected the weather. 

“ About the worst snow we’ve had for eight years,” was the 
universal verdict, and then I ventured as an original remark: 

“T suppose it makes a great difference to you in working the 
traffic.” 

“Yes, it does,” replied the guard, who seemed to be acting as 
informal president of the meeting. “A terrible difference, sir. 
There’s signals to mind that you can’t hardly see, and there’s bad 
cuttings where you know there may be a drift, with perhaps the 
train in front of you run into it, and nothing as far as you can tell 
to let you know that it’s there.” 

“Like the last great snow year,” interrupted Ashe. “ Don’t 
you remember, Brown, when there were fourteen trains snowed 
up for a whole night in the Bellwood cutting ?” 
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“ Ay, that I do, sir,” replied the guard ; “there was near half- 
a-mile of them. I was in the last train, and we were stuck there 
just end on with the train in front, and all the poor passengers 
freezing with cold—though we tried to light fires alongside the 
track—and wanting to know whether there wasn’t any food to 
be had, just as if we kept provisions in the van, and whether 
there wasn’t any place they could walk to: though I must say 
they were plucky enough, and a lot of the gentlemen got down 
and lent a hand as far as possible in trying to dig our way out.” 

“Tt must be very trying work,” I said, “and very risky. Do 
many accidents happen on these occasions?” 

“Well, trifling accidents,” Brown answered, “but not often 
serious ones. There have been some narrow shaves of them, 
though. William, there,” pointing out an engine driver who was 
sitting on the other side of the fire, “he’s had as near a smash as 
any one I’ve ever heard tell of. Haven't you, Bill?” 

Bill, thus appealed to, took his pipe thoughtfully out of his 
mouth, then, evidently coming to the conclusion that words were 
unnecessary, contented himself with a nod and resumed his 
smoking. 

But I think it lies in our racial nature to love to hear of 
“hair-breadth” ’scapes and moving accidents by flood and field, 
and I cannot hold myself exempt from the common failing. “I 
should like to hear about that, if you won’t mind telling us,” I 
remarked. 

“ William’s the man to tell it best,” said Brown, “as he was in 
it. Drive on, Bill; it won’t do you no harm talking on end for 
ten minutes, you don’t waste too much talking on us in an 
ordinary way, so’it’ll be a bit of a treat for all of us to hear your 
voice for once in a way. So let the gentlemen have your yarn, 
there’s a good chap.” 

Thus exhorted, William began to rouse himself, rather un- 
willingly, perhaps, but not being of an ill-natured turn of mind, 
ready to oblige, even against his private feelings. He took sundry 
vigorous pulls at his pipe, to give it a good start, so that he 
should not have to devote too much attention to it during the 
course of his story, and then began: 

“There’s a bit of a ro-mance about my yarn, as they says in 
books. I was fireman at the time to John Oldfield, at least that’s 
what he called himself, running on the main line, taking the 11.40 
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express down one day to Wyecaster, and coming back next day 
with the 11.0 up express. 

“John was a curious kind of man—quite a mystery, some of 
the fellows in the yard called him. He wasa bit unpopular at 
first, coming in asa driver straight away, without having worked 
his way up through the shops and sheds as all of us others done. 
They said he had been put in by the chairman of the company 
and of course the superintendent couldn’t go against him, though 
it was out of the usual run of things ; and it did seem a bit of a 
shame having a man brought in from nobody knew where over 
our heads, as had been working hard all those years for a step. 

“Still, we couldn’t gainsay that he was a clever driver, and he 
was a clever sort of man altogether, much better taught than the 
most of us, and he knew the reasons of things, besides knowing 
just that if you did a thing something else was sure to happen. 
And he was nicer spoken than most of us, though he didn’t 
waste too many words on any of us, except as a matter of business, 
and that was a good deal why it took us such a time to get to 
like him at all. 

“Not but what he hadn’t a good enough heart, and in a quiet 
sort of way did some of the chaps a lot of little kindnesses, such 
as helping them when they were hard up, and when any of their 
wives or kids were sick, and he would give a good word to any 
of the youngsters who mightn’t be going quite straight. But he 
never let any of us get familiar with him, and of course we don’t 
as a rule care for a man as sets himself up for being stand-offish 
to his mates, and won’t chum up with any of them. 

“ But by-and-bye stories began to get about that he was better 
born than the rest of us, and had come down in the world, or had 
had some trouble, and had taken to this just to get out of the 
way and make up for things, and then as we got more used to 
him, we began to respect him and admire his pluck ; because it’s 
not every one that has been a gentleman born and has had all 
that money can give him as has the pluck to set to work to 
make his living and try to live respectable, though in a lower 
class of life. 

“Well, at any rate, however he hit it off with us, there was 
no doubt that he was a good man at his work, and so it wasn’t 
a very long time before he was put on to driving the Wyecaster 
express, which is as good a thing as a man can rise to on this 
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line. I was next on the list for driver, and of course that pretty 
well always goes with being fireman on the express ; so there we 
two were, in charge of the “Empress,” the finest engine in those 
times that ran on the line, and one that every man in the sheds 
was proud of and hoped to drive some of those days, if only he 
had good luck in his promotion. 

“It was one January morning, and it had been snowing for 
three days pretty well on end, just as it is doing now, and the 
people down the line were having hard work to keep the road 
clear. But of course trains are not to be stopped if it can-be 
helped, and especially the ‘ Fantee, as the express is called, I 
suppose you know, gentlemen ; and so it wasn’t for us to calculate 
our chances; we had to make our start and try and get through 
as best we could. We ran up from the sheds into the terminus 
and were coupled on to the coaches, and then while I was looking 
to the fire, John Oldfield got down on to the platform to take a 
last look round to be sure that everything was all right. When 
he came back to get up on to the footplate, he stood for a moment 
with his foot on the step, and took a glance down the train to 
see what kind of a load we were going to take with us. I had 
finished my firing for the moment, and I leant over the rail to have 
a look too. Suddenly I saw him start and turn white, and then 
he got up on to the engine all of a hurry and leant against the 
end of the tender, just looking as pale as a bucket of whitewash 
and all of a tremble, till I thought he must have had some kind 
of stroke, so I asked him if he was feeling ill. 

“No, no,’ he said, ‘thank you, William ; I shall be all right in 
a minute, but I’ve just seen something that has upset me a bit.’ 

“JT knew he wasn’t the man to be asked too many questions, 
so I didn’t trouble him no more, though I was a bit anxious 
about if he should turn out bad during the journey, it would be 
a risky thing to start, and whether I oughtn’t to let the inspector 
know before we went, so that a fresh engine could be sent for. 
However, he recovered himself and took his place ready for the 
signal to get away, so I felt easier. And about three minutes 
after that we started, and for the next sixty miles there wasn’t 
no time to think of anything but our business, especially as, as 
Jim Brown there says, we had to be extra particular looking out 
for the signals, often not being able to see them till we came 
right upon them, for the driving snow. 
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‘Well; we got down- to Ewerston Junction all right; without 
any stoppage, though we were six.minutes behind time, because’ 
of the slipperiness of the metals.. There we had a ten :minutes’: 
stoppage to take in water, and to let the passengers get a bit of 
lunch, too, as there wasn’t dining saloons and all those sort of 
luxuriousnesses on trains in those times. 

“We had filled up our tank, and backed down to the couches 
again, and there was still a few minutes to spare. The refresh- 
ment rooms at Ewerston are nearly at the end of the platform, 
just about opposite where the engine pulls up, and I was watch- 
ing the passengers coming out to join the train again. Amongst 
them was a‘lady and gentleman all wrapped up in brand new 
furs, looking quite comfortable and first-class like. They didn’t 
seem to hurry themselves neither. Passengers mostly seem ‘all 
of a flurry, no matter how much time they’ve got, and are always 
nervous about getting back to their places, but these seemed to 

know that they had plenty of time to spare; and, instead of 
going straight back to the carriage, turned out of their way to 
come and look at the ‘ Empress,’ and well they might, for she was 
as pretty a bit of work as was ever turned out of an engine shop: 
“Just as they had stopped opposite where I was, and the 
gentleman, who seemed a bit of an engineer himself, had begun 
to explain the automatic brake to the lady, John Oldfield, wha 
had been in front taking another look round, came back on‘to 
the footplate from the other side. He just saw them, and then 
he made a rush past me for all the world as if he was a raving 
lunatic, and down on to the platform almost on the top of them. 
He half turned then, and I got a view of his face, and believe me, 

sir, I thought at the time that he had gone stark, staring mad. 

“¢ You blanked scoundrel!’ he shouts out—you’ll excuse the 
language, gentlemen—and he was making straight at the gentle- 
man, with his arm out as if he was going to take him by the 
throat, when the lady gives a sort of scream and catches hold of 
chis wrist. ‘Henry!’ she says. Then he turns on to her. ‘Yes, 
..am Henry,’ he answers, ‘and I’m going to punish this black- 
guard who’s taken you away from me, if I die for it!’ And 
with that he makes another step forward, but the lady she still 
holds on to'‘him. The. gentleman had lifted his arm, and -was 
standing as if ready to keep John off, but he was as white as 
a sheet for all that. 
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“You shan’t touch him,’ says the lady, who was crying now; 
‘I went with him of my own free will. He wasn’t the one to 
blame, so punish me if you will.’ ; 

“He turns on her again then like a tiger. ‘Then I was 
mistaken in you, too,’ says he, ‘and I did believe in you. 
But he must have tempted you, and I shall make him repent 
all the same.’ 

“There wasn't many porters on the platform, but they were 
beginning to look!'to see what was!'going on, and I thought to 
myself that if John got mauling the gentleman about, he might 
get locked up, and then what was the ‘Empress’ and the express _ 
todo? So I stepped down beside him, just as he was going to 
break away from the lady, and I touches him on the arm. 

“* Beg pardon, mate,’ says I, for you see, sir, one couldn’t help 
seeing that he was better than me, and being more respectful 
like, ‘ but it won’t do to be making a row here, or we'll be getting 
the train stopped. We're a bit overdue now.’ 

“ He turns on me then, and I'thought he was going to knock 
me down. But he seemed to pull himself together all at once. 
‘You're right, William,’ he says; ‘I’m coming. But you keep 
out of my way,’ he says, looking back at the gentleman again, 
‘I’ve got my duty between me and you now, but if ever I see 
your face again, I'll kill you as soon as look at you.’ 

“ The gentleman tried to laugh, but he looked mortal frightened 
for all that, and he gave the lady his arm and led her away, 
crying still, to their carriage, and John got up on to the footplate 
again, and we started immediately after. 

“John didn’t speak again for the next thirty miles, but I 
watched hjs face, and it was as black as thunder, but he seemed 
to be putting all his temper into his driving, for though we ought 
to have been going cautious, I couldn’t but see we were running 
as full speed as could be, even a bit faster than if the day had 
been quite clear to let us see the signals. I knew John was a 
good driver, and quite up to his business, but I began to be 
afraid again lest something might be going wrong in his mind 
and making him restless, and by-and-bye, when we had had to 
pull up twice pretty sharp, through having run right into a signal 
that was against us, I felt it was my duty to ask him if he didn’t 
think we were running a bit too fast. 
“*What of it?’ he says quite sharp. 
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“* Well, it’s a bit risky, don’t you think?’ says I, ‘in this sort 
of weather. We might be making a smash of it.’ 

“*What if we do?’ answers he; ‘it don’t much matter if I’m 
finished, and there’s those in the train that I shouldn’t be sorry if 
they were finished too.’ 

“I got awful nervous at that, for it wasn’t like John, who 
I knew in an ordinary way to be as calm and steady a chap as 
ever there was in charge of an engine, and it looked like as if 
he was really a bit off hishead. Passengers often don’t think how 
much depends on the driver: one little drop of drink too much 
or perhaps, as John had, something to worry him, and there may 
come an accident that'll send the whole train into kingdom come. 

“ Well, it wasn’t comfortable at all. I didn’t know what to do, 
as if I was to tackle John, or try to whistle so as to warn the 
guard, he was a bigger and stronger man than me, and in the 
mood he was he might just as likely as not have chucked me off 
the footplate ; and let alone what might happen to me with the 
train going at that rate, then he would have been all by himself 
to do just what he liked, with no one even to say a word to him, 
And I knew, too, that we were coming to the Dorford cutting, 
when nobody knew but what we might run into a drift of snow, 
and then nobody could tell what might happen. 

“Look out for the cutting,’ I said, but he only grunted, and 
all I could do was to look out as sharp as I could on my side, 
and make up my mind to do what I could, come what might of 
it, if I saw any danger ahead. 

“ We was into the cutting, and running along at quite fifty-seven. 
to the hour, which you know, gentlemen, is faster than the fastest 
train is timed to do. You know the Dorford cutting, perhaps, 
gentlemen ”"—Ashe nodded—“ well, you know that for about 
half-a-mile beyond it there is a bit of open embankment, and 
then comes the junction where the Wessex Railway comes in, 
that has running powers over the next four miles of our road 
before it parts again at Upmouth. There is a cabin at the 
junction with a distant signal up each line, and the_rule is that 
the train which whistles first has the signal opened for it, while 
the other waits till the road is clear again. Our signal is about 
a hundred yards into the cutting. Well, we went tearing along, 
and there wasn’t no stoppage in the cutting ; and when we got 


_to the proper place, John whistled right enough, as I was glad to 
31° 
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‘see, as it showed that he had still got some sense left.. When’ we 





got up to the signal it showed clear, so we kept on. 
“It had stopped snowing then, and was a deal clearer, but 


“when we got out into the open, what should we see but the | 


Upmouth express, which ought to be a little in front of us, but 


‘was late that day, as she often is, running down nearly as hard 
‘as us to the junction. There wasn’t no time to think of con- 


sequences to myself then, as another half-minute would have 
settled us altogether anyhow. ‘John!’ I shouted, ‘look there!’ 
and I made a dash at the regulator. But John had seen it 
already, and as he saw it the black look went off his face and 
instead of it there came one that I’ve seen on many a driver’s 
face when there’s been danger ahead and stand to your brakes, 


‘and I felt better. I can’t exactly tell why, for there was very 
little chance of our coming through alive: but I knew that John 
had forgotten himself, and had come back to his duty, and if 


mortal man could do anything to save us, he would. He shut 
off the regulator at once, and opened the brake valve, whistling 


‘to the guard to do the same in his van, and then turned to help 
"me put over the reversing lever, which ain’t the best thing for an 


engine when she’s been going full steam ahead, but there wasn’t 
no time to think about such things then. 

“Lord, sir, how we did grate and bump over the metals, and 
the coaches behind all coming dancing after us as if they was 


- going to jump right on the top of us, and it seemed as though, 


even if we should escape the collision, we should be right off the 
rails and down the side of the embankment. Those few seconds 
seemed as if they was a month: and it’s funny how one thinks at 
those times, sir, but I wasn’t thinking then so much of the wife 
and kids at home, as I should, as of which of the two accidents 
was most likely to come off. 

“ But we stuck to the metals, and for the first three hundred 
yards it didn’t seem that all we could do was going to stop us in 


‘time. The rails was greasy, you know, and the wheels-wouldn’t 


bite, even with all the brakes on and the driving wheels going as 
hard as they could the wrong way. We got nearer and nearer 
the junction, and we could see the signalmen in the cabin waving 


‘their red flags at us and shouting to us—as if that would do any 
- good ; and the driver of the Wessex train was doing all he could 
‘to put on all steam and get clear of the. junction before us, 
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which was the wisest thing he could do, as he was on a bit of an’ 
incline down to the junction, and couldn’t have satan up 
anyhow, 

” “Then at last we could feel we was slowing down, and once it. 
began, the speed dropped faster. and faster; but still we was 
getting nearer to the junction, till there was only about sixty | 
yards left. I shut my eyes then, sir, and put my head down on. 
my arms on the handrail, for we could do no more, and I did: 
think of my people at home—and then at last we pulled up 
dead short— 2 
. “ Then I looked up again. My aie was just wet through’. 
with sweat. We had pulled up with our front buffers just clear: 
of the other train as she had passed. Our guard and assistant - 
guard came running along the train to see what was the matter, 
and then the passengers began dropping down out of the coaches 
to come and ask about it too. I looked round at John, and he 
was sitting on the coals in the end of the tender, with his head 
bent over, and crying like a child. I spoke to him, but he didn’t 
answer, and when the guard climbed up he just stared at him 
vacant like as if he had never seen him in his life before, and. 
began to talk kind of nonsense about his mother and his wife, all 
incoherent like, with no meaning that any one could make out of ' 
it. 

’ “*He’s gone off his head,’ the guard he says to me; ‘the 
strain’s been too much for him. We'd better get him into one 
of the carriages, and you and me will take the train on-to: 
Dorford as best we can.’ 

“We managed to get John to move, and the signalman who- 
had come down from the cabin helped us to get him off the. 
engine, and we were just putting him up into a second-class 
carriage, when who. should come along but the lady and gentle- 
man. As soon as she sees him she rushes up to me. ‘ What’s 
the matter?’ she calls out quite loud. ‘Is he hurt?’ ‘ He's: 
gone mad, mum,’ says I, ‘and I thinks I knows a good deal the 
reason why.’ You see, sir, I couldn’t help feeling a bit spiteful 
with her, though of course I didn’t know all the particulars of the 
matter. 
i> “*Oh, good God !’ she cried out, ‘let me go to ae: ‘and she 
“ pushing by us to him. 

** Just then the gentleman follows her and catches hold of her 
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by the arm. ‘Come, don’t make a fool of yourself, Jenny,’ he 
says, ‘ before all these people. Come back to your carriage.’ 

“ She answers him back then just as sharp asa needle. ‘Get 
away from me, you beast,’ she says. ‘ You’ve made me what I 
am, and now you’ve made him what he is, and he a man such as 
you'll never be. I’m going back to him, and if he never knows: 
me, so much the better ; but I'll nurse him and try to make up 
for what I’ve done till the end of my life.’ 

“ And with that she helps the guard to lift John up into the 
carriage, just as tenderly as a mother with her baby, and climbs’ 
up after him. The gentleman tries to climb up too, but I signs 
to Tom Wilcox the guard, and we catches hold and stops him. 
‘ Beg pardon, sir,’ says I, ‘but I don’t think you'll do any good 
up there. The lady seems to know my mate, and of course I 
don’t know anything of the story, but if she’s kind enough to 
want to look after him, her and the assistant guard, who'll go in 
along with her, will be quite enough for the purpose.’ He begins 
to swear and bluster and threaten that he’ll have the law of us, 
but he sees that we don’t intend to let him get up, so presently 
he gives way and goes back all of a rage to his carriage. There 
had been a bit of a crowd collected while all this was going on, 
but now there was no more to be seen they all goes back to their 
seats, wondering what it was all about. The signalman then 
comes and takes our report, and from him we learns that he had 
put the signal against us, and couldn’t believe his eyes when he 
saw us running down full speed out of the cutting. But there 
wasn’t no more time for arguing then, so very soon we goes on 
slowly into Dorford, where a new engine was put on, and next 
day a relief driver and I took the express back to London, where 
I got my step the week after.” 

“But how was it that the signal was off?” I asked. 

“Well, sir, you see it was this way. There was a lot of snow 
on the bank of the cutting, and a great lump of it had slipped’ 
down right round the foot of the post, so that when the wire was 
slacked, the balance weight rested on the top of the snow and 
couldn’t fall no further, so the arm couldn’t go up, It was a case 
that might happen once in a hundred years.” 

“ How very curious,” I remarked. “And what became of John 
Oldfield ?” 

’ “Qh, that I can’t tell-you, sir, beyond that I’ve heard tell he is 
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living in London, like a gentleman again, but quite mad, and the 
lady is tending him as devoted as can be.” 

And just then a porter, who had been instructed by Brown, 
called down the steps to say our train was come in ; so, thank- 
ing the company generally for their hospitality, and William 
particularly for his story, we reascended into the upper regions 
and presently proceeded on our journey. 








ing Arthur. 


By EMILIA AYLMER GOWING. 


O MORE than mortal king ! though form of earth 
Compass th’ eternal spirit, that shall be 
England’s, what while the thunder of the sea 
Inlocks her shores ; our Arthur, fairy birth 
Of nature’s treasures, summed in one man’s worth ; 
Mighty of heart to smite with pardon free 
Thy friend, thy wife of youth, false, false to thee ;— 
Alone with death upon thy shivered hearth ! 


Come, read the ages mirrored in a glass, 
As, by the glamour of the acted scene, 
The glorious dawn of Albion that hath been 
Shows forth her proud hereafter ; in the hour 
Of travail, while the living shadows pass, 
Fraught with our passions by enchantment’s power. 














H fatal Barrier. 


By EDITH STANIFORTH. 


CHAPTER I. 


MABEL EYSTON was not what you would call a pretty girl, but 
she was something better than pretty. Her little pale face was 
full of interest and her dark eyes shone with intelligence. In. 
society she was apt to be rather silent until something was said 
to arouse her interest, and then she spoke, and spoke so well that 
people stopped talking to listento her. Her father was intensely 
proud of her. She was his only child, the heiress to a consider- 
able fortune amassed by his own exertions. Her mother had 
died when she was fourteen and since then she had ruled the 
household, and her governess into the bargain, a kindly soul, with- 
out much strength of character, who had remained on as Mabel’s 
companion and chaperon and was devoted to her former pupil. 
She was absent at the moment on a visit to some friends, and 
Mabel, alone in the library, awaited the arrival .of. her cousin, . 
Willie Eyston, who was coming up to.town to pass his exam. 
He should have been here by now. Mabel glanced_at the clo¢k. 
A hansom dashed up to the door and the bell pealed through the 
house. Mabel smiled. 
ie That is Willie,” she murmured bs N ° mistake about his 
ring.” 

She ames the door as she aren letting in a blast of : cold 
air. 

“Well, Willie, how are yout? Your train was tants surely ? 
Come in and have some tea.” . 
> “ Half-an-hour late. There was an aehtiend on the line. I 
heedn’t ask how you are, Mabel ; you're looking uncommonly fit.” 
* “ Thank you, the same to you,” sitting down and pouring out 
the tea. ‘“ When does your exam. begin?” : 
- “ To-morrow.” 
‘ “Do you think you will pass?” 
.“ Must, - It’s my last chance.”. . 
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“I thought you could go up through the militia at any age.” 
“ Not at any age, my dear coz.; there are limits, But I think ~ 
I shall get through all right. I begin to know the ropes.” 

“You ought to,” laughed Mabel, “ considering how often you 
have tried. What are you going in for? The guards?” 

“No, thank you! I don’t care for your carpet knights.” 

“Carpet knights indeed!” exclaimed Mabel indignantly. 
“ They did pretty well in the Crimea and in Egypt too. A man 
needn’t be a coward because he knows how to behave in ladies’ 
society.” 

“By no means,” answered Willie, who could never resist the 
temptation of teasing Mabel. “ Your friend Harry Vereker, for 
instance, is as brave as most men, no doubt, though he happens 
to be in the guards.” 

“TI hate personal illustration,” said Mabel, a sudden hot colour 
coming into her cheek. “Why should you suppose I was think- 
ing of Harry Vereker?” 

“Ah! Why indeed?” echoed Willie. And then, changing 
his tone, “I wonder how it is, Queen. Mab, we can never be five 
minutes alone together without quarrelling ?” 

“So do I,” answered Mabel laughing. “What a couple of 
babies we are! Have some more tea, Willie ?” 

“ No, thanks, I haven’t finished. Where's old Dobbs? I thought 
she’d be here to meet me.” 

“ Taking a little holiday. It’s a good thing for you she doesn’t . 
hear you.” 

“Dear old soul! she wouldn’t mind. I’ve known her ever 
since I was short-coated. Bless me!” hastily setting down his 
cup, “is that visitors? I think I heard the bell. I'd better 
make myself scarce.” 

“ What for ?” 

“You won’t care for me to show in this country get-up.” 

“ {don’t mind. But I expect it’s only papa.” 

“ Mr. Vereker,” announced the butler, throwing open the door 
and admitting a tall, fair-haired young man of singularly attractive 
appearance, with light blue eyes set rather near together. They 
were capable of wonderful changes of expression, those eyes, ac- 
cording to the mood of their owner, now darkening and deepen- 

ing into positive sternness, now melting with a winning tenderness 
impossible to resist. But whether soft or stern, severe or tender, 
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they had a power over Mabel Eyston which she scarcely cared 
to own to herself. The colour rushed over her face, then receded, 
leaving her very pale. 

“So you have come back, Harry ?” she said. 

Her tone was almost cold. 

“ As you see, Queen Mab. The traditional bad shilling.” 

“I? suppose you have brought any number of travellers’ 
tales?” 

“The usual.amount. But I have made a stern resolution not 
to inflict them on any one except by special request.” 

“TI don’t think you know my cousin, Willie Eyston.” 

“I have heard of him, at any'rate,” answered Harry with a 
smile, and the two young men shook hands, 

“ Well, Mabel, I shall go and look after my things,” said Willie, 
turning to the door. 

** Don’t trouble, Willie ; James will see to them.” 

But Willie had already vanished. “Do as you would be done 
by,” was his motto, and Mabel’s emotion at Harry’s entrance had 
not been lost upon him. 

“Queenie,” said Harry, directly they were alone, “I don’t think 
you are very pleased to see me.” 

She gave him a reproachful glance and he saw to his surprise 
and concern that her eyes were full of tears. 

* You took me by surprise,” she murmured. “I did not know 
you were in England.” 

“T only arrived this morning ; found the family mansion closed 
and my club shut up for repairs. So I came on here, thinking 
you would give me a dinner.” 

“Of course we will. And how did you like your trip?” 

“Uncommonly. Saw the World’s Fair and all the rest of it. 
But next time I go I mean to borrow a title. They tell me I 
should have a much better time.” 

Mabel smiled. His light tone had set her at ease, which was 
what he intended, and the nervousness induced by his sudden 
appearance was wearing off. 

“Here is papa,” she said, as the door opened and admitted a 
fine-looking man in the prime of life, with a broad clever forehead 
and keen dark eyes that seemed to take in everything at a glance. 
Yet those sharp-sighted business men are sometimes strangely 
blind in matters of every-day life. 
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’ “Harry, my dear boy, how aré you?” shaking hands with: 
him cordially.: “Delighted to see you. Have you come to: 
stay?” ' i rea 

“Not quite that, sir,” ‘answered Harry laughing. “ But’ I 
thought I art venture to trespass on your hospitality ” a 
dinner.” 

‘ “JT should think so, indeed. Will you come to my room ahenared 
I dress?” 

- The door closed behind them and Mabel stood for a moment 
looking into the fire before -she followed their example. Then 
she turned away with a happy light in her eyes. She was too 
excited to eat much dinner, but she listened with a soft glow on 
either cheek while Harry, drawn out by Mr. Eyston, recounted 
his adventures, “in spite,” as he laughingly said, “of the crushing 
snub administered by Mabel on his arrival.” They adjourned to 
the drawing-room, where Mabel played-and Harry hung over the 
piano, and they indulged in-a low-toned conversation that seemed 
mutually interesting to both. | , 

“TI must be off,” said Harry at last. “It is most unconscion- 
ably late. ‘ Good-night, Mr. Eyston. * Good-night, Mabel.” 

He shook hands with Willie and left theroom. Mabel-pleaded. 
fatigue and went off to bed, nat Willie lingered behind for a few 
words with his uncle. ; 
- “That seems a nice fellow,” he remarked presently, when a 
had exhausted the subjects of more amen interest, “I never 
met him here before.” 

- “Yes. He is a bit. wild,: but I like ‘the lad,” answered Mr. 

Eyston ; “I’m sorry for him, too. There’s a sword of Damocles 

hanging over his head.” eee 
‘“In what way?” 

“ His mother died in a madhouse. _ She was out of her mind 
when Harry was born.” : 

Willie whistled. 

- “He looks sane enough,” he observed, - “ bicoed sort of — 
isn't always hereditary.” : 

. “Certa‘nly not, but it is a risk one would not care e to run if one 
could help. it. You never know. when and where it: may break 
out.” ; : ee secon rk eo ° 
“ Does Mabel know it?” ian 
“ey told her long ago. Fore-warned-i is fore-armed and | did 
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not want any awkward complications. She knows how I feel’ in 
the matter. Not that there is or was the least occasion. She is 
fond ‘of him, of course, but quite in a sisterly way.” . 

‘Willie was inclined to question his uncle’s judgment. He was 
a sharp boy and naturally observant. However, it was no busi- 
ness of his, and Mabel would not thank him for interfering. 
People must manage their own affairs, he concluded, in which he 
showed a wisdom beyond his years. 

Mr. Eyston was right in one respect. Mabel was fully aware 
of his views. . Even if Harry had cared for her, which he did not 
—not in that way, at least—her father, she knew, would never 
give his consent. But when did such knowledge ever prevent a 
woman from bestowing her heart? The bitterness lay in the 
thought that she had given it unasked. But even that bitterness 
vanished when she remembered the dark shadow that lay over 
Harry’s fate, in the hope that she might one day be of service to 
him, and that love would show her the way. But Mabel was 
proud, and she sometimes assumed a coldness she did not feel, in 
the fear lest Harry should penetrate the secret of her heart. It 
‘was one thing to care for him as she did ; it was another to let 
him find it out. 

She had known him all her life. Sir Henry Vereker was one 
‘of Mr.’Eyston’s oldest friends. After his first wife’s death he 
went abroad for some years, and Harry grew to look upon Mr. 
Eyston’s house as his second home. Then Sir Henry married 
again, a handsome woman, who regarded Harry with little 
favour, especially when a year after her marriage she presented 
her husband with a son, who she felt should have been the heir. 
But she concealed her feelings. It was not her policy to quarrel 
-with Harry, but rather to work division between father and son, 
‘in the hope that Sir Henry would leave the bulk of his property 
-away from the title.’ Harry played into her hands; he was wild 
and extravagant, impatient of control, and long ago there would 
have been a serious breach between him and his father but for a 
certain sunny, sweet-tempered charm of manner which Harry 
‘possessed, and which Sir Henry, like every one else, found diffi- 
cult to resist. But mane Vereker bided her time, and did not 
despair. 

“What have 'you got ‘hin Mabel ?” asked her father at break- 

‘fast,‘a day or two later. - ; 
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“ An invitation from Lady Vereker. She wants us to go down 
there next week for a ball—you and I and Willie.” 

“T am afraid it is out of the question as far as I am concerned. 
But you and Willie can go, of course. His exam. will be over by 
then, I fancy.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Willie. “Only I shall not know the 
result.” 

“This will come in well, then, to distract your thoughts, and 
help you to bear the suspense,” said his uncle smiling. 

“ But, papa,” objected Mabel dutifully, “how can I leave you 
alone?” 

“ Oh, Dobbs will look after me.” 

So it was settled. Mabel and Willie went down to Hatchards 
Park, in the Surrey hills, on the following Thursday. The ball 
was on Friday. Harry met them at the station. 

“T brought the dog-cart, Mabel, as it was so fine. I hope you 
have plenty of wraps. Eyston, you must excuse a back seat.” 

“I’ve been used to it all my life,” with mock resignation. 

“What nonsense, Willie,” said Mabel laughing. 

Lady Vereker came forward to greet them with the soft voice 
and caressing manner that always instinctively set Mabel on her 
guard. 

“So good of you to come, dear Mabel,” she began. “I hope 
you won’t find it dull. We have been obliged to put off nearly 
all our guests on account of Sir Henry. He was suddenly seized 
with the gout.” 

“1 am so sorry,” murmured Mabel. 

“He is better to-night, and hopes to appear at dinner. He 
would not hear of putting you off. There is only one person 
besides yourselves, a neighbour of ours, Miss Georgina Ballard— 
a charming girl. I am sure you will like her, both for her own 
sake and for Harry’s,” lowering her voice. “I know the interest 
you take in him.” 

Mabel changed colour. 

“Why ?” she began. “Is he——” 

“ Decidedly attracted, I think, and it seems to be mutual. I 
am so glad. Poor, dear Harry has not, as you know, been all we 
could wish, but marriage will steady him. Sucha dear girl! with 
money, too. In fact, in every way itis most desirable.” 

Mabel was silent, and presently asked leave to retire to her own 
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room. When she descended again Miss Ballard had arrived, a 
handsome girl, with a frank, good-humoured face that Mabel 
could not help liking, in spite of what she had heard. 

“Ah! my little Mabel,” cried Sir Henry. “Come here and 
give me a kiss. I would go to you, but I cannot move without 
assistance.” 

Mabel obeyed very willingly. She was exceedingly fond of Sir 
Henry, who always treated her like a child of his own. 

“What a dear little thing !” whispered Miss Ballard to Harry. 
* Not pretty exaetly, but such a taking face.” 

Harry looked pleased. She had taken a sure road to his heart 
in praising Mabel. 

Dinner was announced, and Sir Henry took in Mabel, leaving 
Miss Ballard to follow with his son. 

“I hope you have brought your skates, Mabel,” said the 
baronet. “There is some capital ice down at the mere.” 

“ And you cannot skate,” said Mabel regretfully. “You gave 
me my first lesson. Do you remember?” 

“Indeed I do, and a first-rate little pupil you were. Picked it 
up in no time. Now that girl,” lowering his voice—“ nice girl she 
is, too, and good-looking into the bargain—but she can’t skate a 
bit. Too big and heavy, I fancy. But she does her best all the 
same—with Harry’s assistance.” 

Mabel’s heart contracted with a jealous pang. 

“ Tell me, Mr.Vereker,” said Miss Ballard,“ didn’t you have great 
fun on board ship? I have always longed to take a sea-voyage.” 

“I nearly got myself into an awkward scrape,” Harry an- 
swered. “We had a very rough passage, and most of the pas- 
sengers remained below. . But there was one very pretty girl who 
was as good a sailor as myself. We made great friends, and the 
night before we parted we both got a little sentimental. The 
moon was shining, and all that sort of thing. Suddenly, to my 
horror, she threw herself into my arms, and asked me to marry 
her.” 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Miss Ballard. “What did you 
do? I thought men always surrendered on these occasions.” 

“T told her I was a married man, and had left a wife and two 
children behind me in England ” 

- Every one laughed. Mabel alone looked rather grave. Harry 
noticed it at once. 
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~ Well, Queen Mab, what is it? Let us hear the worst.” 

- “Nothing,” she answered colouring, and he forebore to press 
the point. But directly dinner was over he followed her to a 
distant corner where she had taken refuge. 

“ Queenie,” he began, “ you disapproved of me just now. Don’t 
deny it. I saw it in your face.” 

ee Perhaps I am wrong, Harry,” said Mabel hesitatingly. 
“Perhaps I have no right to speak. But I don’t think you ought 
to have told that story. I don’t think it was quite—gentle- 
manly.” 

- “Upon my word, Mabel!” exclaimed Harry, starting up from 
his seat. He had not bargained for this. Put she laid her hand 
on his arm. 

“Don’t be vexed with me, Harry,” she pleaded. ‘“ Remember, 
you made me say it. You know I have always looked upon you 
as a kind of brother, and I cannot bear you - 

“To do anything unworthy of that exalted position,” finished 
Harry, who had already recovered his temper, lightly. 

' “ Now you are laughing at me,” exclaimed Mabel indignantly. 
“T won’t say any more.” 

“Yes, you will, Queenie,” whispered Harry, possessing himself 
of her hand. “You know that there is no one whose good opinion 
I value more than my little Mabel’s, and that I am not ungrateful 
for her regard, however unworthy of it I may be.” 

A tear trembled on Mabel’s long black lashes, but she made no 
reply. Harry watched her a moment in silence. Was he con- 
scious of the power he exercised? Did he know that his lightest 
word could thrill her at will to pleasure cr pain? It is hard tosay. 


CHAPTER IL. 


THE morning dawned bright and clear. Mabel in a pretty 
skating costume of dark blue cloth, bordered with fur, skimmed 
-over the ice with the lightness of a bird on the wing, and Harry 
felt strongly tempted to join her. Miss Ballard, however, claimed 
his.attention and he resigned himself to his fate. Not a very 
hard one, after all. Mabel bit her lip as she noticed the ex- 
cellent understanding subsisting between them. She tried to 
deaden thought with exercise, and succeeded tolerably. Willie 
seconded ‘her efforts. Hand-in-hand they flew backwards and 
forwards and Willie was the first to tire. 
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“Where are you going to, Mabel?” called out Harry as she 
passed him, alone. 

“Round the corner. I want to see what it is like.” 

** Be careful. The ice is rather thin there, I believe.” 

“Tt will bear my weight, I fancy,” was her laughing reply. 

But Willie, overhearing Harry’s warning, started off in pursuit. 
Mabel had disappeared behind a clump of trees, but on turning 
the corner he saw her in front of him. 

“Willie,” she called out, “my skate has got loose. Will you 
tighten it ?” 

“ All right,” he answered, “sit down on the bank.” 

She turned to obey. The ice gave an ominous crack, then 
split in various directions, and Mabel with a stifled cry sank 
into the water. Willie was close at hand, having reached the 
shore by a more circuitous but safer route. It was no want of 
courage that made him hesitate. He could not swim and the 
mere was uncommonly deep. He shouted loudly, keeping all the 
while a sharp look out in case she should reappear. Harry 
heard and flew to the rescue. He threw off his skates, and 
flinging himself full length on the ground, peered down into the 
water. 

“TI see her,” he exclaimed. “ Be ready to take her, Eyston.” 

He plunged in and presently reappeared with Mabel’s un- 
conscious form in his arms. They laid her on the bank, white 
and inanimate. Miss Ballard appeared on the scene. She had 
divested herself of her skates as useless encumbrances and 
walked along the shore. 

“ Poor little darling!” she exclaimed. ‘“ How pale she looks! 
Let me wrap this round her.” 

She threw her fur cloak over Mabel as she spoke. 

“The sooner we get her between a pair of blankets the 
better,” said Harry. “I'll carry her up to the house.” 

“Let me take her,” interposed Willie, “you are wet.” 

Harry surveyed him with a smile. 

_ “The will is greater than the deed would be, I am afraid. No 
offence meant. No, I'll take her. It isn’t far, and I must change 
my own things. Take care of Miss Ballard.” 

He lifted Mabel in his arms, no great weight even with the fur 
coat in addition. She had not yet recovered consciousness and 
Harry felt a little uneasy. But half-way to the house her eyelids 
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flickered; she sighed deeply once or twice, then i her 
eyes and met his own. : 

“Harry, dear Harry!” she murmured, and nestled lug to 
him like a little bird that has found its home. Moved by the 
confiding motion he bent his head and kissed her. That kiss, 
the first he had given her since her childhood restored Mabel 
altogether to herself. She tried to struggle out of his grasp, but 
he held her fast. 

“Don’t move, Mabel. We are nearly there. I won’t do it 
again. Besides, what does it matter, after all? Weare brother , 
and sister, are we not? You said so yourself last night.” 

_“Yes,” answered Mabel, a little uncertainly, and closed her 
eyes. It was less embarrassing. 

They put her to bed, administered a hot drink, and she came 
down to dinner little the worse for her wetting, and quite capable, 
she declared, of going to the ball. Harry announced his inten- 
tion of keeping an eye on her and not letting her do too much. 

“My! What a swell!” remarked Willie Eyston, surveying 
her dress, which as usual was. distinctive and well chosen, unlike 
that of every one else. “ Are those real diamonds?” 

“No, paste, of course,” answered Mabel laughing. “Look at 
Miss Ballard’s and you won’t think much of mine.” 

Towards the middle of the evening Harry came up to her. 

“Come into the conservatory, Mabel, I want to talk to you. 
You have danced quite as much as is good for you—for the 
present at any rate.” } 

Mabel obeyed, not unwillingly. They seated themselves at 
the further end, where they were not likely to be disturbed. 
Harry took up her fan and began opening and shutting it. 

“Queenie,” he said, “I want your advice. I am thinking of 
getting married.” 

Mabel started. 

“Tt is true, then,” she murmured. “Lady Vereker told me so 
when I arrived.” 

“Did she, indeed!” retorted Harry. “What business has she 
to meddle in the matter? She mentioned the lady, too, no 
doubt 

“ Miss Ballard.” 

“Why, you have got it all quite pat. The truth is, Mabel, my 
father is very anxious to see me settled. He thinks it will keep 
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me straight. I have not been the best of sons, but I am fond of 
' the dear old boy, as you know, and would do anything in reason 
to please him.” 

“But do you care for her, Harry?” asked Mabel, feeling as if 
her life, almost, depended on the answer. 

* Quite enough to make her a good husband. Every one is not 
‘so romantic as you, my little Mabel. We should rub on just as 
well as our neighbours, I fancy; but I should like your opinion 
before I take the fatal plunge. What do you think of her?” 

“T think she is a very nice girl, dear Harry, and I hope she 
will make you happy.” 

Her voice faltered as she spoke, and she turned away her head. 
A light flashed on Harry’s mind. 

“ Queenie!” he exclaimed, catching hold of her hand. “Is it 

possible?” 

“Let me go, Harry,” uttered Mabel, trying to free herself. 

“Not till you have answered my question. Am I dreaming, 
Mabel, or have I indeed been blind ?” 

“ There are some questions a woman cannot answer.” 

“ Then let me answer for you. Will this do? ‘Hairy, with 
all your faults I like you a little and since you love me I am 
willing to be your wife.’” 

“No,” answered Mabel in a low voice, but very decidedly. 

“No!” echoed Harry, knitting his brow, “and why not, 
Mabel ?” 

“Because you don’t love me, Harry. You are sorry for me, 
that is all.” 

“You are wrong, Queenie,” answered Harry gravely. “There 
is nothing in life so dear to me as your happiness.” 

“ And yet you were going to marry Miss Ballard.” 

“Miss Ballard!” repeated Harry. “Is that what you are 
thinking of? Do you know what my father said to me this 
morning ?—‘ I hoped once it might have been my little Mabel, 
but neither of you seem to see it.’ ‘Mabel has too much 
sense, sir, to think of me in that light,’ I answered, and I believed 
it. But since it is not so, Queenie, why, take me, my darling, and 
make the best of me. I put my life in your hands.” 

She shook her head. 

“It is no use, Harry,” she answered. “ Even if I said yes my 


father would never give his consent.” 
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A light came » into Harry’s blue eyes—a light before which 
Mabel trembled. 

“Is my father’s son,” he asked, “not good enough for Mr: 
Eyston’s daughter ?” 

“ Harry, you are cruel!” she cried. 

- What else can I infer from your words?” 

“Not that, at any rate. There may be obstacles you know 
nothing about.” 

Her cheek turned pale as she spoke. Harry was moved by 
her look of distress. : 

“You are tired and overwrought. I ought to have waited: 
We will speak of this again to-morrow. I will talk to my father.” 

“Yes, talk to Sir Henry,” said Mabel eagerly, as a drowning 
man clutches at a straw. Sir Henry knew all ; he would know 
if there was any hope. . 

She was very silent driving home, and so too was Miss 
Ballard. The ball had come to an end without the proposal 
which the latter perhaps expected. Harry had paid her marked 
attention and Lady Vereker had dropped more than one signifi- 
cant hint. But she departed as she had come, on the following 
morning, without any outward sign of disappointment. Mabel, in 
the midst of her own anxiety, found time to give more than one 
thought to the girl she had supplanted. A fellow-feeling makes 
us wondrous kind, and she knew by instinct that Miss Ballard 
cared for Harry, not very deeply, perhaps, but ae to cause 
her discomfort for some time to come. The position, too, was a 
humiliating one; she had been brought there on approval, as it 
were, and left unchosen. 

Mabel and Willie were returning to town that afternoon.’ 
Before leaving, Mabel had an interview in the library with . Sir 
Henry. 

“So, my little Mabel,” he exclaimed, “ Harry tells me you are’ 
going to make him a happy man.” 

“Oh, dear Sir Henry!” she sighed. “If papa will only let. 
me!” 

He looked at her keenly. 

“You know then?” he asked. “And you are not afraid ?” 

“ Afraid!” said Mabel proudly, “ I am afraid of nothing where 
Harry is concerned.” 

Sir Henry was deeply moved. 
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“Child !”. he exclaimed, “on my soul I do not believe there is 
any danger. I would not allow it if I thought there were. I 
care for you too much. _But the decision rests with your father. 
Only, Mabel, whatever happens Harry must never know.” 

“ Never,” said Mabel firmly. “I will speak to papa myself.” 

Sir Henry looked at her with admiration. So small and frail, 
yet with such an indomitable spirit! Harry would indeed be 
fortunate if he won her for his wife. 

Saturday was an off day in the City and Mabel found her 
father waiting for her athome. He listened with interest to the 
account of their doings—chiefly from Willie’s lips, for Mabel, 
weighed down by a sense of what was coming, was rather silent 
—and drew his daughter closer to him as he heard of her escape. 
Then Willie went out to see a friend and they were left alone. 
The moment had come. Mabel summoned up her courage. 

“ Papa,” she said, “ Harry has asked me to marry him.” 

Mr. Eyston started. He looked vexed, annoyed, but nothing 
more. 

“The foolish lad!” he said. “What possessed him? You 
told him of course it was impossible.” 


“TI told him it rested with you.” 

“ Mabel!” cried Mr. Eyston. And then at the sight of her 
pale face, her trembling form, he was seized with pity. 

“ My poor child!” he said. “I hoped I had spared you this.” 

The kind tone overthrew her self-control. She burst into 


tears. 
“O papa!” she sobbed. “ Won't yousay yes? I love him so.’ 


“I cannot, Mabel. The risk is too great. The world would 
cry shame on me.” 

“The world!” cried Mabel indignantly. “What do we care 
for the world!” 

“Nothing. But I carea great deal for your happiness, Mabel.” 

“It is bound upin him. I don’t believe there is any risk. And 
even if there were I would rather face it by his side than leave 
him to meet it alone.” 

“You don’t know what you are saying. It is impossible.” 

The tone was inflexible and Mabel felt it. 

“Papa,” she cried. ‘“ You will break my heart.” 

“ Hearts are not broken so easily. You will get over it—in 
time.” 
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“Never!” she answered, and she spoke the truth. Her 
love for Harry had grown with her growth ; it was a part of her 
being ; it would only end with her life. 

There was a long silence. Then Mabel rose and went up to 
her room. She locked the door and cried her heart out. Then 
she sat down and drew pen and paper towards her. 

“ DEAR HARRY,” she wrote, 

“It is as I feared. My father refuses his consent. But 
I will never marry any one else. 
“ MABEL.” 

It was too late, she knew, for the country post, but she was 
anxious to get it over. He would receive it on Monday morning 
in time to prevent him from coming up. She pleaded a bad 
headache as an excuse for not appearing at dinner. She could 
not face her father again so soon. It was hard on Mr. Eyston, 
who was only doing what he conceived to be his duty. But when 
people suffer through their conscientiousness -we can scarcely 
expect them to appreciate it as it deserves. 

If Mabel hoped to spare Harry the pain of a personal rejection 
sheewwas disappointed. He walked into the room on Monday 
afternoon. Willie had gone home that morning and she was 
alone. 

“ Well, Queenie,” he said, “here I am in spite of your letter. 
Are you pleased to see me ?” 

“No,” she answered, though her heart was beating wildly. 
“Oh, Harry, why did you come? It is useless.” 

He laughed and threw’ back his head with a careless, confident 
gesture. 

“Ts it?” hesaid. “That is just whatI mean to see. If your 
father objects to me I have a right at least to know the reason. 
It may not be insurmountable.” 

“It is. Believe me.” 

“ Mabel,” said Harry suddenly, “ you know what it is.” 

She was silent. 

“Ts it any charge against my character?” 

“No! Oh, no!” 

“T think you might tell me, Queenie.” 

“T cannot.” 

“You mean you will not. Well, I must try and find out with- 
out your help.” 
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“No, Harry, don’t. For my sake. If you love me.” 

In her eagerness she laid her hand on his arm. He stooped 
and kissed her. 

“Itis because I love you that I decline to give you up without 
a struggle.” 

The door opened and admitted Mr. Eyston. He looked from 
one to the other. 

“ Mabel,” he said, “ what does this mean?” 

“It means, sir,” said Harry firmly, “that I love your daughter 
and I want her to be my wife.” 

“T have told her already that it is impossible.” 

“You will give me a reason at least for your refusal ?” 

“ Papa,” broke from Mabel’s lips, “you will not tell him !” 

“It is for you to prevent my doing so, Mabel. Tell Harry 
you abide by my decision and there is nothing more to be said.” 

A look of anguish came into Mabel’s eyes but she did not 
hesitate. 

“ Harry,” she said, “you know that I love you. I have loved 
you all my life. And yet I ask you to leave me.” 

“This is tyranny, sir,” cried Harry indignantly. “I will not 
submit to it. You must let me speak to you alone.” 

“ Leave us, Mabel,” said her father, but she stood her ground. 

“ Promise me first that you will not tell him.” 

“TI promise.” 

Mr. Eyston kept his word, though Harry tried all he could to 
make him break it. The interview wasa stormy one, but Harry 
went out of the house no wiser than he had entered it, knowing 
only that some mysterious barrier existed between him and the 
girl whom he loved truly, indeed, but not passionately—with a 
tender protecting affection more like a woman’s than a man’s. 
He would have done anything to secure her happiness, but her 
presence was not necessary to his own. 


CHAPTER III. 


Harry, as I have hinted already, was grieved but not incon- 
solable at his rejection. The mystery which surrounded it 
annoyed him, but not enough to spoil his appetite or trouble 
his night’s rest. A far greater shock awaited him on the 
following day in the shape of a telegram from home: 

“Your father ill, come at once.” 
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To arrange with a brother-officer to take his guard, jump 
into a hansom and direct the driver post haste to Victoria, was 
the work of a few minutes, and he was soon speeding down to 
Surrey with an anxious heart, wondering what could have 
happened since the previous day. His stepmother met him in 
the hall. 

“Your father has been asking for you, Harry,” she said. “ You 
must be careful not to excite him. He is still in a critical state.” 

“ But what is it? He was all right yesterday.” 

“Gout in the stomach. It seized him quite suddenly this 
morning. He thought he was dying and insisted on sending for 
you.” 

Sir Henry welcomed his son with a faint smile, but Harry 
fancied there was a shade of reproach in the gaze—grave, earnest 
and questioning—that seemed to read his soul. His conscience 
for a wonder was tolerably clear. Was it some former misde- 
meanour which had suddenly come to light? 

“ Leave us, my dear,” said the baronet to his wife. “I want to 
see Harry alone.” 

Lady Vereker withdrew, and Sir Henry, the smile fading out 
of his face, drew a letter from under the pillow. 

“Read that, Harry,” he said. 

It was an anonymous communication accusing Harry of 
raising money on his father’s life. His face grew crimson; he 
crumpled up the letter and flung it from him as though it were 
some noxious reptile. 

“You do not believe this, sir?” he exclaimed impetuously. 

“ Can you deny it ?” 

“T give you my word it is untrue.” 

There was no mistaking the ring of proud sincerity in his 
voice. Sir Henry’s brow cleared. He put out his hand and 
Harry grasped it warmly. 

“Tt was a great shock to me, Harry,” he said. “It brought on 
this attack. I knew you were wild and extravagant.” 

“ But not heartless, sir. Not ungrateful. I thought you knew 
me better.” __ é 

“Forgive me, Harry,” said his father, and the young man 
could say no more. 

“You have a dangerous enemy, my boy,” observed the 
baronet presently. 
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“So it seems, sir,” answered Harry, starting from a brown 
study. 

“Have you any idea who it is?” 

“Not the slightest, but I will make it my business to find 
out.” 

A look of determination came over his handsome features. 
He picked up the letter, smoothed it out carefully, folded it 
and placed it in his pocket. For days he puzzled in vain over 
its authorship, and then suddenly an idea came to him. He 
pulled open a drawer and took out a note from his stepmother. 
Line by line he compared the two and his first vague suspicion 
deepened into a certainty. The slander of course was in a 
disguised hand, but there were points of resemblance too marked 
to be accidental. More to strengthen his position than from 
any remaining doubt he took both letters to an expert, who 
confirmed him in his opinion. And now what was to be done? 
To tell his father would be madness as well as cruelty in the 
present state of Sir Henry’s health. He loved and trusted this 
woman, whom in an evil hour he had chosen to bear his name. 
Yet her perfidy must not remain unpunished. More, she must 
be taught a lesson for the future, She was in town that day, 
Harry remembered, on a shopping expedition. He looked at 
his watch. It was close upon five o’clock. She would probably 
be at home for tea, and hailing a hansom he jumped into it. 
Yes, her ladyship was in, the servant said, and he walked into 
the library. Lady Vereker looked up in surprise. She was 
still a very handsome woman, with a beautiful figure and a 
complexion in which nature was skilfully assisted by art. 

“Harry!” she exclaimed, “this is an unexpected pleasure. 
What brings you here?” 

“ This,” he answered concisely, holding out the letter. “Lady 
Vereker, can you tell me who wrote it?” 

She started, but immediately recovered her self-control. 

“ How should I know?” 

“T have a fancy, nevertheless, that you do know—that in fact 
you wrote it yourself. For years you have done your best to 
poison my father’s mind against me. You laid your plans very 
cleverly as you thought. I chose to shut my eyes and you 
thought I was blind. But you have gone a little too far, and 
your treachery recoils on yourself. What would my father say 
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if he knew you were the author of the letter that nearly killed 
him ?” 

She turned pale through her rouge, but she brazened it out. 

“ He would not believe it.” 

“There are such persons as experts in handwriting. I took 
the precaution of consulting one this afternoon. It would not 
be difficult to bring this home to you. But I have no wish to do 
so unless I am obliged. It is enough that we understand each 
other. Go your own way and let me go mine. But if you ever 
attempt again to make mischief between my father and me 
you know what you have to expect.” 

A very evil look had come into her face. In old days, when 
people poisoned their adversaries, Harry would have stood a poor 
chance, and even now there are weapons at our command, if we 
choose to use them—weapons that spare the body but stab the 
soul. 

“So you threaten me!” 

The words were scarcely more than whispered. They came 
with a low, hissing sound between her clenched teeth. 

“I do not threaten —I warn. My father believes in you 
implicitly. It is your own fault if that faith is ever shaken.” 
“ And what if I defy you? My word is as good as yours.” 

“You will not do that, I fancy,” said Harry coolly. 

She had risen from her seat and faced him. The mask of 
dissimulation was thrown aside ; her face was flushed, her bosom 
heaved with excitement. For a moment they looked into each 
other’s eyes—his blue, inscrutable and mocking, hers glittering 
like the serpent when he darts upon his prey. A moment only, 
and then she shot forth her sting. 

“Do your worst. I am not afraid. You are mad, like your 
mother before you.” 

Harry started. He made a step forward and seized her arm 

“It is a d——d lie!” he exclaimed with more energy than 
politeness. 

Lady Vereker shrugged her shoulders. Later on she might 
question the wisdom of the part she had played, but for the 
moment she was beyond any such consideration. To be baffled, 
humiliated, held at the mercy of one whom she secretly despised ! 
Oh, it was not to be borne! Revenge was inher grasp and she 
seized it. 
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“Gentlemanly!” she remarked. “The usual choice language, 

no doubt, of your low associates. Will you kindly let go my 
” 

Harry’s hold relaxed. 

“I beg your pardon, Lady Vereker,” putting a visible con- 
straint on himself. “I forgot myself. Perhaps you will be good 
enough to retract what you have just said.” 

“T shall do nothing of the kind. It is the truth and every one 
knows it. She died in a madhouse.” 

In spite of himself Harry was staggered. It was a lie, of 
course, the invention of an angry, unscrupulous woman brought 
to bay. But what if by any possibility it were true? His 
mother, whose memory he revered, whose image had haunted his 
childish visions, whose picture hung in his room, a lovely, fair 
young girl with blue eyes like Harry’s own! Dead in a mad- 
house, that gentle creature, too pure and sweet for earth, whose 
angelic beauty looked only fit for Heaven! He refused to believe 
it. And yet had he not felt the wild blood coursing through his 
veins, urging him, almost against his will, to acts which grieved 
and alienated his best friends. Oh, to resolve this maddening 
doubt! Who would tell him the truth? His father? He dared 
not risk the agitation of such an interview in Sir Henry’s 
enfeebled state of health. Mabel? Yes, Mabel should tell him. 
He would read the answer in her face. 

He took up his hat and left the house. A torturing convic- 
tion was growing upon his mind that this was the true reason of 
his rejection, the secret Mabel had striven so hard to keep from 
him. But he would not admit’ it to himself. He would fight 
against it as long as he could, as long as doubt was possible. 

Mabel was in the drawing-room. He put the servant on one 
side, saying he would announce himself, and gently opened the 
door. She was lying on a sofa by the window. __ Believing her- 
self alone she had relaxed the severity of her self-control. Her 
eyes were closed and tears, borne of utter weariness and dejec- 
tion, stealing down her cheeks, which she did not trouble to 
wipe away. At any other time, Harry must have noticed and 
been moved by her condition, but now he had no thought for 
any one but himself. 

“Mabel,” he began. 

She sprang to her feet, trembling violently. 
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“Harry!” she gasped. “You here!” 

She put her hand to her heart as though she would still the 
loud irregular beating, but he noticed nothing. 

“Do you know why your father refused me ? Was it because 
my mother was a mad woman?” 

Mabel turned white. It had come then at last, the revelation, 
the effect of which she had so dreaded. 

“Who told you? ” she uttered. 

“It is true, then. No, don’t deny it. Nature did not mean 
you for a liar. Your face would belie your words.” 

She burst into tears. 

“Oh, Harry!” she sobbed. “Do not think of it. Do not mind 
it. Nobody cares. It is so long ago.” 

“Your father cared, and he was right. The risk was too 
great. Good-bye, Mabel.” 

He turned to the door. The look on his face terrified her. 
She threw herself in his way. 

“Harry,” she cried, “you shall not leave me like this. Do 
you want to break my heart? I have loved you all my life. 
I would marry you to-morrow if my father would let me. 
There is no risk in my eyes and if there were I should not 
care.” . 

“Then others must care for you,” he answered roughly. “Do 
you think I would accept such a sacrifice ?” 

“ Sacrifice !” she repeated. “Oh, Harry! can you be so blind ? 
The sacrifice would not be there. It is here, in obeying my 
father. And yet what else can I do?” 

His face softened a little. 

“My poor little Queenie,” he said, “I am not worth the love 
of a heart like yours.” 

“You are worth all the world to me,” she answered pas- 
sionately. 

He stooped and kissed her. 

“Good-bye, Queenie,” he said, but she held him fast. 

“Where are you going to? What are you going to do?” 

He smiled as he guessed her thoughts—a sad smile in which 
there was little amusement. 

“Nothing rash, Mabel, be sure of that—for your sake if for 
nothing else. You have suffered too much through me already.” 

“I shall see you again?” 
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“You shall, I promise.” 

And satisfied with this assurance she let him go. Striding 
down the Row, without knowing or caring where he went, he 
met one of his boon companions, who persuaded him to come 
and make a night of it. Harry did not require much pressing. 
Anything to deaden thought and stifle reflection. It was morn- 
ing before they separated. Harry walked home through the 
silent streets with a flush on his cheek and a hard reckless look 
in his eye, reached his own rooms and let himself in. A tele- 
gram lay on the table. He tore it open. It was from the 
doctor down in Surrey. 

“Sir Henry passed away in his sleep this afternoon.” 

Harry dropped into a chair and groaned aloud. That was 
how he had spent the hours immediately succeeding his father’s 
death! In scenes he was ashamed to contemplate. But for his 
promise to Mabel he would have put an end to himself then 
and there. A revolver lay handy in his drawer ; he took it and 
weighed it in his hand. One pull at the trigger and that haunt- 
ing fear would be laid at rest for ever. But he set it down. He 
had promised Mabel and he would keep his word. The love 
she had shown him so unreservedly saved him. Witha woman’s 
instinct she had bared her heart for his inspection, forgetful of 
self, thinking only how to comfort him. The remembrance of it 
now was like a ray of light across the darkness of his thoughts. 
There was one person in the world who cared for him still, who 
believed in him and trusted him. 

He bowed his face in his hands and softer thoughts arose, the 
remembrance of former days, of his father’s constant affection. 
The bond between them had remained unbroken to the last, in 
spite of evil tongues and all Harry had done to try it. Surely 
in some world beyond our ken he was living, still looking down 
on his son with love and pity. For faith, though sorely obscured, 
lingered still in Harry’s heart, in spite of his imperfect practice. 
He believed in another life, in a merciful, all-seeing God. 


Mr. Eyston attended the funeral. The last sad rites over, 


Harry came up to him and held out his hand. 


“Mr. Eyston,” he said, “I know all now and I recognize the’ 


justice of your decision. You loved my father, let us be 


friends.” 
The other was deeply moved. 
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“ With all my heart,” he answered huskily. “But Harry—do 
not think me unkind—you must keep away for a bit and give 
Mabel time to get over it.” 

“ How is she?” 

“Very far from well. Your father’s death was a great shock 
to her. The doctor recommends me to take her south.” 

“You couldn’t do better, I should think. A complete change 
will do her more good than anything. When do you start ?” 

“In a week or ten days, I cannot get away before.” 

Mabel watched and waited, expecting Harry to appear. 
Surely he would come to her for sympathy in his sorrow. He 
had promised, too, to see her again. But day after day ended in 
disappointment. At last she wrote him a pleading little note, 
begging him at least to come and say good-bye before she started 
for the Riviera. By return of post came his answer. 


“ My DEAREST QUEENIE, 

“T was just going to write when your letter came. I am 

off to the States to-morrow. I think it is better for us not to 

meet just yet. It would be too painful for us both. But I will 

come and see you directly I return, and hope by that time we 

may be able to resume our old relations and be brother and 

sister always. You will often be in my thoughts. I am going 

to try and turn over a new leaf and make a better thing of my 
life. If I succeed it will be mainly owing to you. 

“Yours ever in life and in death, 
“HARRY VEREKER.” 


Mabel felt a cold chill strike her heart as she read the conclud- 
ing words. They were unnecessarily solemn, she thought, little 
dreaming that the time would come when they would prove her 
greatest comfort. Two days later they started for the south. 
It was Mabel’s first visit to the Riviera, and even her sad heart 
could not help being cheered by the surrounding brightness. It 
was easy to leave England when Harry was no longer there. 
Cannes was looking its loveliest when they arrived. The air was 
balmy and sweet as an English summer, but far more exhilarat- 
ing. They breakfasted with the window open, a fresh breeze 
blowing in from the sea, that wonderful dark blue sea sparkling 
in the sunshine On the right lay the Esterels, blue and misty 
in the morning light ; at their feet a beautiful garden, from which 
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rose the mingled fragrance of mimosa and violets, those great 
dark Russian violets with their exquisite perfume, the sweetest 
flowers that grow. They hadtaken rooms at the “ Provence,” a 
hotel half-way up the hill, a sa/on in the middle, with a bedroom 
opening out on either side, clean and fresh, with polished floors, 
and the bed like a white nest in the corner, inviting one to repose. 
Mabel was lying one morning between sleeping and waking, her 
eyes half closed. Her maid had just been in to open the window 
and let in the sunshine and the morning air. The sa/on door 
was pushed open. Who was that who came in and stood 
between her and the light, a tall figure, dripping wet ?_ Who but 
Harry, pale as death, his fair hair matted on his brow! She 
strove to speak but a dumb horror held her silent. He smiled, 
the sweet sunny smile she knew so well, and raising his hand he 
pointed upwards! “Farewell?” His lips shaped the word but 
she heard no sound, and he turned to depart. Then with a great 
effort she broke the spell that bound her. “ Harry!” she cried, 
but he was gone. Was it a dream or a vision? Whatever it was 
it boded evil. She threw on her dressing-gown and rushed to 
her father’s room. He was up and nearly ready. 

“Mabel! What is it?” he cried, startled by her wild looks. 

“ Harry is dead. I have seen his ghost.” 

She swayed and fell unconscious on the ground. It was some 
time before they could bring her round, and for the rest of the 
day she looked like a ghost herself. Nothing could persuade her 
out of the belief that something had happen to Harry. Her 
father reasoned with her in vain. 

“He promised I should see him again,” she said. “He has 
kept his word.” 

Four days later came the news that the “ Atalanta,” the ship 
in which Harry had sailed, had gone down in sight of land in a 
violent gale, with every soul on board. Mabel received the news 
with apparent apathy. She had known it, she said, all along. 
She went out as usual, received visits, paid them, behaved with 
perfect calmness and composure, never cried and never com- 
plained. But she got thinner every day and her eyes had a 
strained, unnatural look, painful to behold. Her father grew 
seriously uneasy and sent for the doctor, who shook his head. 

“She will be ill if this goes on,” he said. “You must make 
her cry. Is there no woman-friend you can send for ?” 
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Mr. Eyston telegraphed for Miss Dobbs, who came out, 
escorted by Willie Eyston. The good old governess folded her 
former pupil in her arms, kissed and cried over her. Mabel 
submitted impatiently to her caresses and slipped away as soon 
as she could. 

But that afternoon Willie, coming into the salon, found his 
cousin sitting alone, a forlorn little figure in black, her hands 
folded in her lap, gazing at vacancy. The sight moved him with 
compassion. . 

“ Queenie!” he said, going forward and touching her hand. 

She shrank back as though she had received a blow. 

“Don’t!” she cried. “Don’t! That is what Harry used to 
call me.” 

She burst into tears. It was the first time she had mentioned 
his name since the news of his death. Willie, shocked and dis- 
tressed, would have tried to soothe her, but his uncle held him 


back. 
“It was what we wanted,” he whispered. “It will do her 


good.” 

She cried and cried until worn out and exhausted she fell 
asleep. They carried her into her own room and laid her on her 
bed. When she awoke her father was sitting beside her. 

“Mabel,” he said, “poor Harry remembered you in his will. 
He left you £410,000 as a token of his constant affection, and 
because, he said, he knew no one who would make a better use 
of it.” 

The tears came into her eyes again. 

‘* His letter,” she said. “ There—in that box. Give it to me.” 

Mr. Eyston obeyed. She read it through and paused as she 
came to the end. 

“Yours ever,” she repeated, “in life and in death. Thank 


God!” 








Letters from a Californian Fruit Ranch. 


“On Board S.S. Albatross, 
“ June 15th. 


“T felt rather homesick last Sunday after I had said good- 
bye to every one at Queenstown and found myself standing all 
alone on deck watching the old country slowly fading out of 
sight ; in fact I was just preparing to retire to my state-room 
and give myself up to melancholy musings, when a good angel 
‘came to my rescue in the somewhat prosaic form of Mr. Elgood, 
dear, fat, uninteresting little individual, but in my eyes just then 
almost divine, as I felt deserted by all my friends, and very forlorn 
in this big steamer in the midst of the blue Atlantic. He found 
my deck-chair for me, rolled me up in rugs, for it was piercingly 
cold, and revived my drooping spirits with champagne and cheery 
prognostications of a good voyage. 

“My state-room companion is rather an amusing American. 
She and our next-door neighbour started from America four 
months ago, intending to make the grand tour of Europe to- 
gether ; however, the voyage proved too much for their friendship, 
and they parted at Liverpool, vowing never to meet again—but - 
alas, for the futility of human intentions, they Aave met again 
and are on board the same ship with only a narrow partition 
separating their state-rooms. 

“TI must not forget to tell you that I have been lucky enough 
to make a good impression on the head steward, an important 
personage on board ship. He presents me with dainty little 
offerings in the shape of fruits, and one day when I lay prostrate 
with misery in my berth, he came himself to suggest every 
available delicacy to tempt my flagging appetite. I felt anything 
but grateful at the moment and more inclined to turn my face to 
the wall and groan than to respond graciously tojhis well-meant 
attentions. I am almost sorry to think the voyage is nearly over, 
as I feel quite at home here now, and find my fellow-passengers 
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most entertaining. I have made friends with two pleasant 
Americans, a brother and sister. The sister is very much Euro- 
peanized, having spent the greater part of her life in Paris and 
London. She is a very dressy individual, and appears every 
evening in new and wonderful creations of Worth’s or Viola’s ; 
the brother, however, is thoroughly American, with quite the 
proverbial Yankee twang, but when one grows accustomed to 
that he is very agreeable, and has entertained me with numerous 
stories of life in the great republic, for most of which I have 
since discovered he must have drawn largely on his very vivid 
imagination. I hear that he considers me ‘a real nice girl,’ which 
elates me greatly, as you may imagine.” 


“Los Angelos, California, 
“ June 26th. 


“Tam not sorry to have reached this ; after having traversed 
nearly 7,000 miles of land and sea, one is rather glad to be 
stationary once more, though I found the cars very comfortable — 
and everything most conveniently arranged. I felt very adven- 
turous when I found myself landing alone at New York, and a 
wee bit frightened too ; however, every one was most kind about 
assisting me. I had some hours to spare before my train started, 
so I had time for a glimpse at the great city. I think on the 
whole it was a disappointment. The overland journey by the 
Santa Fé was most uninteresting, and I had no adventures by 
the way, beyond being nearly left behind at a little wayside 
station, where I had got down to look at an Indian baby. I was 
gazing with the greatest interest at its tiny wrinkled brown face, 
when to my horror I saw the train moving, and had only just 
time to spring on the last car. Our journey through the Desert 
of Mojave was hot and dusty, and altogether I was not impressed 
with the beauty of the States, but I believe this line runs through 
the most dreary and uncultivated parts. 

“I reached Los Angelos on Monday and was most kindly 
welcomed by the Vernons, This is a pretty bright town and 
seems full of life and business. It is a great fruit centre, and 
Mr. Vernon has taken me some charming drives through the 
vineyards and orange groves which lie all round the town. The 
Vernons were here all last winter, and like it greatly ; they say 
the society is pleasant and the climate quite perfect. I very 
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- much admire the wooden houses here, with their cool-looking 
- verandahs and bright green lawns, and their gay gardens full of 
tropical plants and bright-coloured flowers ? 

“Tinvested in some pretty stamped leather belts and curious 
Indian baskets in a Mexican shop the other day ; they are ruin- 
ously expensive, but quaint and uncommon. The streets seem 
full of Japs and Chinese ; they say they make excellent servants ; 
the Vernons have a Jap cook whom they pronounce a treasure. 
The Chinese quarter is said to be worth a visit, but I have had no 
time for it. 

“T shall say good-bye to my kind hosts to-morrow with much 
regret, and I shall often look back with pleasure to my glimpse 
of the beautiful, mountain-girdled, garden-dotted ‘City of the 
Angels,’ lying on the sunny slope of the Sierras amongst its 
groves of oranges and palms.” 


“Santa Viola Ranch, 
“ South California, 
“July 3rd. 


“This place is only a few hours from Los Angelos, so I 


had only a short railway journey last Tuesday. Maurice met me 
at the station and we were soon bowling along the dusty roads 
in his buggy. The country here is not as pretty as round Los 
Angelos, and the absence of trees and green grass strikes one at 
first. M. and I had so much to talk over that the drive seemed 
very short and we were soon driving up to the house, with Janie 
smiling a welcome under the verandah. My new abode is a low 
one-storied house, like all the houses here, built entirely of wood ; 
its walls painted white, as far as one can see, for they are almost 
hidden by the roses, jessamine and great purple and white passion 
flowers, which climb over the verandah and almost reach the 
picturesque red roof. Inside the rooms are stained and panelled, 
which makes a pretty contrast to the white matting and light 
bamboo furniture. 

“TI foresee that I shall spend a great deal of my time under the 
shade of the orange and lemon trees in the garden, which is full 
of flowering shrubs—mimosa fluttering its pretty golden tresses, 
myrtle, pomegranates and tall white lilies, which side by side 
with their scarlet sisters make a glowing foreground to the stately 
. palms and spreading pepper trees bordering the garden. Crowds 
33° 
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of little humming-birds, not much larger than butterflies, flutter 
‘in and out among the roses and heliotropes, sucking the honey 
out of the flowers with their tiny beaks and then flying off, 
. humming as they go. 

“The drives I have taken about here have been somewhat 
disappointing, as except round the ranches the country is flat and 
uncultivated ; but trees are being planted in every direction, and 
in twenty years or less it will be a lovely spot. The climate is 
perfect in every sense of the word—days of perpetual sunshine 
followed by nights of delicious coolness. In winter the evenings 
and mornings are cool enough for fires ; the middle of the day is 
much the same all the year round.” 


“ Santa Viola Ranch, 
“S. California, 
“July 2oth. 


“T was awakened this morning at six o’clock by hearing 
Maurice go out, and Janie is also up betimes. She says this is a 
busy time, and Maurice must be in his orchard early. I must 
describe to you an English gentleman’s working costume in 
California, which amused me greatly. It consists of coarse blue 
cotton trousers and high boots to the knee, grey flannel shirt and 
soft felt hat—rather neat, I think. 

“We breakfast here at eight o’clock, dine or, as we elegantly 
term it, lunch at twelve, after which Janie and I generally take a 
siesta, and wake up in time for our afternoon tea, which we have 
on the verandah, and very seldom alone, as generally one or two 
friends drop in. 

“Fruit farming is the great industry here, and every one plants 
acres of oranges, lemons, apricots, peaches and many other fruits, 
out of which they fondly hope to make their fortunes. Maurice 
goes in for peaches and apricots, which, when ripe, have to be 
peeled, cut in half, and laid on wooden trays to dry in the 
sun. 

“I went down to the orchard yesterday morning, with the 
excellent intention of lending my valuable aid in this interesting 
process. Unfortunately I appear to have done more harm than 
good, as M. says the only thing I succeeded in was distracting 
the attention of all his workers from the peaches to myself. 
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Strange to say, they seemed to think it necessary to talk to me 
instead of peeling and cutting the juicy fruit lying in piles at 
their feet. 

“Tt was an amusing transformation to meet these same young 
ranchers at a dance in the evening, in the full splendour of correct 
evening dress. The dance was held at the Danescourts’, who 
have a ranch close to this. Except that men were enormously 
in the preponderance, it was much like one of our dances at 
home. The floor was excellent, but there was not much 
attempt at decoration, and the supper chiefly consisted of 
cakes and fruit. Some of the dresses were very smart and quite 
up to date, while one or two dated, I should think, from the 
days of Noah. 

“Life is what you would call somewhat Bohemian here, and 
forms and ceremonies are not much thought of. Every one 
appears to me wonderfully light-hearted and cheerful, and we 
generally have some festivity on hand—dance, picnic or race- 
meeting.” 


“S. Viola Ranch, 
“S. California, 
“July 27th. 


“TI went to church last Sunday, in the pony cart, with 
Janie, and M. riding. This country certainly makes one lazy ; 
no one thinks of walking, however short the distance. When we 
reached the church I was amused to see numerous horses tied to - 
the railings, with vehicles of every description, their owners being 
inside the church. 

- “T had on one of my largest hats and an old white frock, both 
for the sake of coolness; but I hear some of the ladies here 
thought me ridiculously over-dressed and a most affected young 
person. The church is of wood, like the houses, and not very 
beautiful. 

“Tn the afternoon we went to tea with the Ellis’s. There were 
a crowd of people there, all gossiping about the Danescourts’ 
dance. It was amusing to hear one little man, whose unhappy 
victim I had been for one never-to-be-forgotten dance, criticising 
his partner’s steps and finding fault with the floor, with blissful 
unconsciousness of his own blunders ..... 
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“Santa Viola Ranch, 
“ S. California, 
“ August 5th. 
“ Maurice has gone off for a week’s sport, hoping to get 
some deer in the mountains. There is plenty of sport for the 
men here. The lake close to this is covered with wild duck ; 
there are also quantities of quail, hares and rabbits. sig ae 

“ The lake is very pretty, especially at sunset, when the sun’s 
great golden globe sinking amongst the rosy clouds throws 
gorgeous tints on the clear surface of the blue waters, and the 
tall, swaying reeds which fringe the lake seem alive with the 
gaily-plumaged birds which flutter in and out—blackbirds with 
scarlet heads or yellow wings, blue birds, golden orioles and 
wild canaries. 

“I am continually disturbed at night by the mocking bird, 
which imitates the different cries of other birds and generally 
succeeds in making most discordant sounds. The cayoti, or 
Californian wolf, is another unpleasant animal. He occasionally 
ventures quite close to the ranches and steals the chickens, but 
does not appear to attack human beings. Skunks abound, I am 
sorry to say, and when attacked send forth the most unpleasant 
odour ; even dogs, they say, hesitate to approach them They 
are pretty little animals, and I should not mind having some of 
their skins for fur. I have just bought a horse for the large sum 
of $40 (£8); it is a pretty little chestnut. Here they all use 
saddle blankets, and, moreover, never clip the horses, which 
seems a curious custom. My horse’s name, by-the-bye, is 
Juanita. 

“We drove past a pretty old Mexican house the other day. 
It was built entirely of adobie, a sort of clay, and had a delight- 
fully cool-looking courtyard, surrounded with orange trees, and 
a marble fountain in the centre. There are very few of the old 
Mexican families left in California, but originally all the land 
belonged to them. They still keep up their Spanish tongue, 
and numbers of the poorer Mexicans and Indians speak nothing 
else.” 





“Santa Viola Ranch, 
“S. California, 
“ Aug. 11th. 
“T was at a truly American entertainment on Friday, 
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namely: a surprise party. It was intimated to us that we were 
to be at the gate of the Heads’ drive at eight o'clock, and 
accordingly we arrived as directed, and found a large assemblage 
of people awaiting us. We then proceeded to the house in a 
body, knocked at the door and walked into the house, where we 
found Mr.and Mrs. Head, apparently very much surprised at this 
unexpected invasion ; but I have my shrewd suspicion they had 
guessed there was something on. We cleared the room and 
danced all the evening. All the guests contributed to the 
refreshments ; some bringing cakes, some sandwiches, and the 
men wine and lemonade. 

“ Another curious entertainment, in our eyes, is a ‘ Basket 
Social.’ It is a sort of picnic; the whole company invited are 
divided into couples chosen by lot beforehand. The day before 
the picnic each gentleman presents the partner who has fallen to 
his lot with a basket, which she is supposed to fill with cakes and 
other delicacies of her own manufacture. He also drives her to 
the picnic, and generally attends to her all day. A young 
Scotchman who has a ranch near this, Duncan Scott by name, 
fell to my share. We mutually enjoyed our ‘ Basket Social,’ and 
ever since that day he has haunted our ranch. Janie thinks 
that he must have conceived a hopeless passion for either 
herself or me, but I am far too modest to imagine myself the 
attraction. 

“Janie belongs to a ‘Thimble Bee,’ to which I diligently 
accompany her. Five or six of the families here belong to it, 
and we meet at one of the member’s houses every week. I think - 
it’s rather a good institution, as one gets through a quantity of 
tiresome, but necessary needlework, and enjoys a sociable chat 
with one’s neighbours at the same time.” 


“S. Viola Ranch, 
“ August 15th. 


‘I rode my new horse for the first time yesterday, and 
accompanied by my faithful admirer, Mr. Scott, went to see the 
old Catholic Mission near here. It is a picturesque old place, 
but fallen now into great disrepair, and they have not improved 
matters by adding a hideous galvanized roof. I believe the 
monks do a good work amongst the Indians, who live in little 
huts all round. I saw three or four of the fathers strolling about 
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the roads, at whom Juanita shied violently, thereby considerably 
startling my nerves. Mr. Scott reassuringly remarked that the 
monks always have this alarming effect on the horses here, so I 
shall carefully avoid them when riding in future. 

“We stopped for a minute at the foot of the hill to take a last 
look at the old building before we rode away. It made a pretty 
picture with the sun shining down on its brown adobie walls, 
while behind rose a dark mass of mountains sweeping down in 
graceful curves to meet the sea, their purple and grey tints 
standing out against the brilliant azure sky. . 

“It had grown quite dark before we reached home. It almost 
startles one at first when one encounters these sudden changes 
from daylight to darkness without any intervening twilight. 
The soft air seems to grow suddenly chill, and the dim shadows 
to spread around with marvellous rapidity. The tall blue-gums 
stood out gaunt and spectre-like in the distance, and the silvery 
rays of the moon threw their pale light on the bowery orchards 
of almond and peach and the thickets of flowering shrubs as we 
rode the last few miles. Mr. Scott seemed anxious to linger in 
the enjoyment of the romantic moonlight, but I[ felt most 
unromantically hungry, and insisted on hurrying home to my 
supper.” 


“Coronado Hotel, 
“ San Diego, 
“ August 26th. 

“Janie and I are staying here for a couple of days’ shop- 
ping. We have baby with us for the good reason that she 
refused to stay at home. Children in America seem to me very 
precocious. It would have surprised you rather to see baby, 
aged nine months, sitting between us to-day at luncheon in the 
hotel dining-room, flourishing an enormous cracker, or biscuit, as 
we call it in England, in her tiny hand. The waiter came up 
and asked her if she would not like a glass of milk, but of course 
baby could not respond, being as yet unable to speak. 

“ Little children of five and six have visiting cards here. Mr. 
Gardiner told me a story of his little boy, aged five, who 
wished to send a present to a cousin a year younger. He in- 
closed his visiting card with the present, writing on it, ‘ For the 
little boy.’ 
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“ After lunch we sat on the verandah with Mr. Darcy, who 
came in to meet us. He says this hotel is supposed to be the 
largest hotel in the world. It is a pretty building, composed en- 
tirely of wood, and there is a charming view fromit. We looked 
down from our huge rocking chairs in the shady verandah, on a 
veil of glittering palm leaves, brightened by rosy oleanders and 
brilliant pink and scarlet begonias in the foreground, and beyond, 
glimmering in the sunshine, the blue waters of the Pacific and 
the golden sand just tipped with creamy surf. 

“We crossed in the ferry to the town of San Diego later in 
the afternoon. The streets were full of people, as this is a great 
resort for Americans in the summer. The bay was looking very 
lovely with its varying shades, from shining silver to deep dark 
indigo blue. The Californians are very proud of this city, which 
they call the Naples of the New World.” 


“ Santa Viola Ranch, 
“S. California, 
“ September 6th. 
“This has been rather a gay week, as we have had two 
dances, a picnic and a race meeting to entertain us. The picnic was 
on the beach this time. Weare about five miles from the sea here, 
but on Monday we went a short distance by train to reacha 
point some miles away. It was rather a pleasant day, the 
weather was perfect, and we were a merry party. The sea 
looked most tempting, and after lunch most of us went in for a 


dip. We all appeared in most wonderful bathing costumes,some - 


of them most elaborate; here, as in France, men and women 
bathe together. 

“T for one am not a great advocate for the claims of sea- 
bathing. I always find that by the time one has undressed and 
re-dressed in the middle of the day and gone through the weari- 
some process of drying one’s abundant locks, one wishes that one 


had never thought of bathing, and remembers with wonder how : 


tempting the blue waters had looked a couple of hours sooner, 
However, I was over-persuaded on the occasion of our picnic, 
every one having assured me that surf bathing has a quite 
peculiar charm, and that the white breakers, though they looked 
so formidable, were in no wise dangerous. I don’t know that 
bathing in the Pacific quite fulfilled my expectations after all the 
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praise bestowed on it ; however, every one pronounced it delight- 
ful, so I had not courage to dissent from the general verdict. 

“I went for a stroll along the beach with Charlie Danescourt 
after tea. It was so long since I had been for a walk that it felt 
quite like a new experience, and the air was pleasantly cool after 
the heat of the day. A delicious little breeze had blown up 
from the sea, fanning our faces as we strolled along, or stood 
still to watch the white-crested waves as they came dancing in to 
fling themselves again and again on the golden shore. 

“Charlie improved the occasion by a long disquisition on the 
charms of a prolonged residence in this land of sunshine and 
flowers. Life here 4as many charms, and amongst them must 
not be omitted the fact that for those who do not rejoice in a 
large income, life is an easier matter out here than in England. 
Janie assures me that a small family could live comfortably here 
on £200 a year, and keep horses into the bargain. It seems 
wonderful, but appears to be true. Meat is very cheap—and 
very tough ; don’t tell J. I said so—poultry and fish are inex- 
pensive and excellent. Of course one can have any amount of 
fruit and vegetables. No one troubles themselves to grow 
vegetables in this clime, as the Chinamen grow them better and 
cheaper. Wonderful little men these Chinamen are; they work 
morning and night, and do not even rest on Sundays. They 
are also our laundry men, and very well they do their business. 

“ Dress is the most expensive item here, as everything costs 
far more than at home; but then, on the other hand, one hardly 
requires the same amount of frocks and fal-lals as in England.” 


“Santa Viola Ranch, 
“ Sept. 20th. 

“Charlie and Fred Danescourt came round yesterday 

morning directly after breakfast to try and persuade me to go 

for a drive with them in their four-horse wagon. They were 

going fifteen miles up country to fetch wood for firing. The day 

was so lovely and the horses looked so nice that I foolishly gave 

in to their persuasions, little knowing what was before me. 

Fortunately, as it turned out, Janie insisted on our taking lunch 

with us, though we assured her it was quite unnecessary, as we 
intended to be back for our mid-day meal. 

“We started gaily off soon after eight o’clock; I enjoyed it 
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immensely at first as the air was delightfully fresh and clear, and 
a gentle breeze wafted the sweet scent of the roses and heliotropes 
towards us as we drove past the ranch gardens; but after about 
an hour the sun grew intolerably hot, and the midges became 
almost intolerable, one got into poor Fred’s eye and nearly drove 
him wild. He presented such an absurd spectacle with his 
swollen nose and streaming eye that though I tried my best to 
be sympathetic I could not resist a smile as I looked at him. 
Unfortunately he did not like it and told me I was heartless, 
which made me so snappish that when Charlie tried to be senti- 
mental I snubbed him unmercifully, whereupon 4e told me I was 
cross, and after that we relapsed into gloomy silence for the 
remaining few miles of our drive. However, the process of 
loading the wagon with wood and afterwards of enjoying our 
despised luncheon under the welcome shade of the oaks calmed 
our ruffled spirits, and we set out on our homeward drive in the 
best of tempers, which was fortunate, as it proved a somewhat 
trying experience. We had to walk the horses every step of 
that fifteen miles back, and I for one was not sorry to catch 
sight of the house at last. Charlie proposed that we should stop 
for rest and refreshment at the Gardiners’ on our way back, an 
idea which I was tired and hungry enough to hail with joy. Un- 
fortunately, when we reached the Gardiners’ ranch we found 
every one out and the house shut up, so we had to content our- 
selves with a raid on the orchard, and make the best of the juicy 
apples we found there.” 


“S. Viola Ranch, 
“S. California, 
“Sept. 29th. 

“This certainly is a wonderfully healthy climate ; people 

who cannot live in England seem quite to recover out here. An 

old lady was telling me the other day of her son, who was sent 

out here a year ago in a dying condition, and is now perfectly 

well and able to manage a ranch. The climate, I believe, does 

wonders for consumption and all diseases of the throat and 
lungs. 

“This same old lady, Mrs. G., is going home next month vzé 

San Francisco and Panama, and as I think of returning about 

the same time, perhaps we may arrange to travel together. 
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They all tell me I shall find England very cold. September and 

-October are the hottest months here. I should much have 
liked to remain the winter, and feel quite sad to think that my 
happy months here are over. California has seemed to me 
delightful, and I shall hope to revisit it at some future date.” 


“Oct. 6th. 
“To-day, I have been busy all day, saying good-bye to 
my many friends here. I shall never forget the kindness and 
hospitality I have received during my stay, and the recollections 
of this bright visit will often rise before me when I am far away 
in the old country. 
“ Farewell, land of sunshine and flowers. I leave your sun- 


kissed shore with many regrets! 
“ RESEDA.” 


























Zim’s Wife. 


By S. SELOUS, 


Author of “My FRIEND DE FREITUS;” “THE STRANGE STORY OF 
BEETHOVEN KOFFSKY.” 


I. 


WHEN Jim Durrant first met Lilian Patterson he thought her the 
most beautiful creature he had ever seen. He was not far wrong, 
and many men thought the same. It was a holy, seraphic kind 
of beauty, a beauty that held one entranced, and even slightly 
overawed—it was too overwhelming for my taste, and so I told 
my friend Jim. I prefer a more usual type of woman. Every- 
thing about Lilian was so perfect, the red and white of her com- 
plexion was so exquisitely mingled, her hair so faultless in colour 
and texture, her eyes so limpid, her features so exactly cut, that 
I never looked at her without thinking of the most perfectly- 
made Parisian doll—a marvel of beauty and workmanship that 
might melt at a breath. If I had married Lilian Patterson I 
should never have been able to get over the idea that she must 
be kept under a glass case for week days and only taken out on 
Sundays—and after all a man wants his wife for every day and’ 
not only for best. 

But Jim Durrant.had always been an immense admirer of 
beauty; to his mind it was a woman’s first duty to be pretty, 
and if she could manage to soar to the height of actual loveliness, 
why, so much the better for her and for all those who had the 
pleasure of looking at her. 

Three weeks after their first meeting Jim became engaged to 
his golden-haired Circe. He was insanely happy, for few men 
are capable of being as madly in love as he. He was an absolute 
slave to the lovely bit of red and white clay that had enthralled 
him. Jim was not rich; as incomes go now-a-days, his eight 
hundred a year was barely enough to live on comfortably, but he 
never went to see Lilian empty-handed. He showered bouquets 
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and jewels upon her, and she accepted his gifts calmly and 
graciously, in the manner of one who knows she is a divinity and 
entitled as such to all a man can give her, whether it takes the 
shape of money, devotion, or his very heart’s blood. 

Jim was a handsome fellow himself, blue-eyed and brown- 
skinned, and the happy possessor of extremely winning manners, 
They had won the heart of one other woman at least. Even I, 
hardened old bachelor though I am, could tell that Maggie 
Glover was head-over-ears in love with him, and there is no doubt 
that if he had never met Lilian, Jim, who was an easy-going 
fellow, would have imagined himself in love with Maggie, 
married her, and met with quite the usual amount of human 
happiness. 

Maggie and Jim had known each other all their lives. Maggie 
hardly remembered the time when Jim had not been the sun 
round which her little world revolved, and Jim was lazily con- 
scious of her adoration, and accepted it all with a pleasant feeling 
of superiority and condescension. He had always been in the 
habit of telling Maggie his triumphs and his troubles, so when 
Lilian accepted him he went straight to Maggie and told her the 
joyful news. A man in love is always selfish to every one 
outside and the woman who seems only another part of himself. 
Jim hardly noticed Maggie’s pallor and the agonized eyes which 
implored him to spare her the sight of his happiness. He only 
felt that he must pour out his exuberance of joy to some one, and 
Maggie listened patiently to praises of Lilian’s beauty and per- 
fection until she grew sick with misery and a new dreadful feeling 
of envy and hatred. But Maggie was intensely religious ; perhaps 
her religion was the strongest passion of her nature, and after 
a time she grew able to look upon her trouble as a chastening 
that it would be almost sinful to resist. 

And then, about three months after that extremely trying 
half-hour, when Jim told her of his engagement, Maggie heard 
that it was broken off. The beautiful Lilian had sufficient 
worldly wisdom to jilt her somewhat ineligible fiancé, and had 
accepted in his stead a wealthy, though unpalatable-looking 
suitor. Jim stormed and prayed, but in vain. His divinity’s 
exquisitely-curved lips could frame a most decided “no,” her 
expressive eyes could be extremely unresponsive. 

“You know I love you, dearest Jim,” said Lilian. “I shall 
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always love you, and if I followed the dictates of my own heart” 
(Lilian’s language was always well chosen) “I would face any 
amount of poverty with and for you; but I must not think only 
of myself : my dear parents are old and poor ” (embroidered hand- 
kerchief) ; “my marriage with Mr. Morley will render their declin- 
ing years secure from poverty ” (same business) ; “ I must sacrifice 
my own life to theirs.” 

“But I don’t see why you should sacrifice mine,” said Jim 
with impatience and a good deal of logic. “They are not my 
parents: your sentiments are very beautiful and do you credit, 
but you didn’t talk of your duty to your parents when you 
accepted me three months ago.” ’ 

Lilian turned a reproachful glance upon him. 

“You gave me no time to think, Jim. I—I had no time to 
think of duty, and - 

“ And Mr. Orlando Morley had not appeared on the scene,” 
remarked Jim Durrant grimly, “You thought I and my eight 
hundred a year were better than nothing, but now that that 
elderly brute with his brewery, and his house in Mayfair and his 
mansion in Lincolnshire and his confounded thousands has 
turned up, you find it convenient to think of your dear parents. 
Well, I release you, Lilian—marry the old fellow, but when you 
pride yourself on having fulfilled your duty to your parents, just 
give a glance to the other side of the question and think of how 
you have carried out your duty to me. If I go to the bad utterly, 
or marry some girl I don’t care a pin for, out of sheer pique and 
misery, you will be to blame for it. Don’t forget that.” 

Jim stamped away in a fury, and Lilian burst into tears, and 
spent the rest of the day in her room and a good deal of misery. 
To do her justice she loved Jim as much as she was capable of 
loving any one, but she loved money more, and the bare thought 
of poverty, now that Mr. Morley and his thousands had burst upon 
her and made luxury attainable, was unbearable. What, live in 
penury and Camden Town when Mayfair was in her grasp ?— 
never! So Jim and Lilian went their separate ways, and Lilian’s 
way led her very soon to St. George’s, Hanover Square. It was 
a-very grand wedding ; her train was brocade and three yards long, 
and supported with difficulty by three small pages, flanked by eight 
judiciously-selected bridesmaids. Her photograph appeared in 
the Lady's Pictorial, and her trousseau and the presents were 
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duly chronicled in the same paper. Her bridal dress suited 
Lilian to perfection—she had never looked more seraphically 
lovely, and the spectators considered Mr. Morley a lucky man. 

Jim Durrant was there, too ; concealed in a dim corner of the 
gallery, he heard the woman who had jilted him, but whom he 
adored as much as ever, vow to love, honour and obey Mr. 
Orlando Morley, a stout, elderly, uninteresting man, whom, 
without his eight thousand a year, Lilian would certainly never 
have looked at, save with all the scorn and derision of a spoilt 
beauty. And yet now she promised to cleave to him “ for better, 
for worse, for richer, for poorer, till death us do part.” 

Jim’s head swam as he heard Lilian’s soft voice pronounce 
those solemn words without a quaver. He rushed out of the 
church, parting the astonished crowd to right and left, and 
' exciting great indignation in the breasts of the four policemen 
hired to maintain order and keep off pickpockets on this grand 
occasion. 

Jim Durrant spent hours walking up and down the streets 
aimlessly, miserably ; he was hard hit, and he suffered. A few 
days later, spurred by an unbearable feeling of humiliation and 
wrong, he took the one irrevocable false step of his life. He 
asked Maggie Glover to marry him. Poor Maggie was not 
clever, her heart had grown and flourished at the expense of her 
head. She was one of those soft, loving women who can worship 
one or two objects with an overwhelming devotion ; a silly, im- 
pulsive little creature, but a creature that through force of love 
might be capable of higher sacrifices than many a loftier-minded 
woman. Jim was everything to her, and she could not gauge the 
peril of marrying a man who did not love her. 

“I can’t offer you love, Maggie,” said Jim, “that’s all dead and 
gone, but I will do all 1 can to make you happy—you—you love 
me, don’t you?” It was a superfluous question, Maggie's 
heart was in her eyes. 

“TI don’t expect you to love me yet, Jim,” said she meekly ; 
“you are far too good for me, I know; but if you really wish to 
marry me, if it will make you happier to have a wife to care for 
you, why—I——” her voice broke, her soft eyes overflowed. “I 
love you, Jim!” she cried, throwing her arms round his neck, 
“and I would die to make you happy.” 

So Jim and Maggie were married. 
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Maggie was a very pale and unobtrusive little bride; white 
satin did not suit her, and Jim looked at her with a bitter sense 
of contrast. Ah, if only it were Lilian standing beside him at the 
altar, how different the world and his future would appear! As 
he thought of her he almost saw that radiant vision by his side, 
he heard her voice, he felt her hand in his; then suddenly he 
woke from his dream with a start—the clergyman’s voice was in 
his ears, sounding loud and almost threatening. 

“TI pronounce that they be man and wife together in the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” 

Jim looked down at the little figure by his side—it was Maggie, 
only Maggie—her hand was in his, she was his wife—he was 
fettered for ever ! 


Il. 


For a few months Maggie was happy; she worshipped her 
husband so entirely that just to be with him was enough for her. 
A few kind words, an occasional careless caress quite satisfied her. 
It must be said that Jim was very comfortable during that first 
year of his married life. Maggie was an excellent housekeeper ; 
she made Jim’s modest income go a long way, and their little 
house in Camden Town was as bright and cheerful a spot as I 
should ever wish to see. And Jim was not unhappy; Lilian 
Morley had gone so completely out of his life that he might even 
have entirely forgotten her if it had not been for a certain un- 
fortunate event. There is no doubt that Jim Durrant would 
have done as many a jilted and heart-broken man has done . 
before him; that is to say, he would have recognized that the 
woman he had married out of mere pique was worth her weight 
in gold, and ended by falling in love with his wife. But un- 
fortunately for poor Maggie, Mr. Orlando Morley saw fit to catch 
the influenza that was taking its usual winter’s stroll round 
London, and one morning, when Jim Durrant took up the Daily 
Telegraph, his eyes alighted on the following paagenph under the 
head of deaths : 

“ MORLEY.—On August 20th, at St. Matthew’s, Bournemouth, 
James Orlando Morley, the beloved husband of Lilian Morley, of 
61, Park Street, Mayfair ; and Glastonbury Hall, Lincolnshire.” 

Jim was off his guard and when he read that paragraph he 
started and turned pale. 
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“What's the matter, dear?” said Maggie innocently; “ any- 
thing wrong with the money market ?” 

“Nothing’s wrong,” said Jim roughly ; “I wish you wouldn't 
watch me like a dog waiting for a bone.” Maggie made no 
answer, but her eyes filled with tears; it was the first time her 
husband had spoken harshly to her. Jim saw the tears and they 
irritated him. He crushed the paper in his hand and flung it 
fiercely away, then hurried out of the room with a half-suppressed 
oath. A few minutes later Maggie heard the hall door close; 
Jim had gone without a word of good-bye. 

To tell the truth, Jim, for a few moments, had completely for- 
gotten the poor girl’s existence; that unlucky paragraph had 
raked up the buried past, which, after all, had had no deeper 
covering than a pauper’s corpse in a city churchyard, and all his 
old feelings for Lilian had returned and insisted on asserting 
themselves, She was free: that elderly uninteresting old brewer, 
who had dared to marry such a young and lovely creature, was 
actually dead! Dead. Lilian was a widow now, a rich widow, 
free to marry the man she loved. These reflections carried Jim 
out into the street, and it was only then, when the hall door 
banged behind him and he caught a sudden glimpse of Maggie’s 
pale face at the window, that he remembered his wife. Lilian 
was free, but he himself was bound—tied for life to a woman he 
could never love and who was terribly, irritatingly in love with 
him. And then his thoughts reverted to the paragraph in the 
newspaper, “the beloved husband of Lilian Morley.” Beloved 
husband! the words irritated and wounded him ; it was impossible 
that that fat elderly man could ever have been the beloved. 
husband of Lilian, 42s Lilian. How could she parade such a 
palpable falsehood in the public papers? It was abominable! 
And meanwhile Maggie, left at home, spent an hour in tears, 
then, not being devoid of curiosity, took up the newspaper which 
had had such an effect upon Jim, and in the course of time 
succeeded in finding the paragraph which announced the death of 
Mr. James Orlando Morley. Poor Maggie! she had been very 
happy for the last few months in the hope that her husband’s 
heart was becoming entirely her own, and now she saw only too 
clearly what a mistake she had made. She realized with painful 
distinctness what Jim’s feelings must be to find himself bound 
now that Lilian was free. But when Jim came home that 
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evening he was so kind to her, so anxious to make amends for 
his harshness of the morning, that she began to hope again. 

Three months later Maggie’s baby was born, and then indeed 
a new life began for her. She worshipped her child ; she had 
the same passionate all-absorbing devotion for it that she had for 
her husband—she only lived for those two beloved beings. It 
is useless to describe Maggie’s feelings for her child ; those who 
have children can realize it without description, ten pages of pen 
and ink and adjectives would not bring it home to those who 
have none. 

And now everything went happily; Jim was a careful and 
tender husband, an adequately devoted father, and for a few 
months Maggie lived in paradise. One day, however, the snake 
found its way into that happy spot. 

It was Sunday, and Jim and Maggie had gone after church for 
a walk in Hyde Park; it was very hot and sunny and they sat 
down to rest under a chestnut tree near the Lady’s Mile, and 
watched the gay crowd pass in what is termed the church parade. 
Maggie was very happy that morning, her husband had praised 
her bright eyes and pink cheeks ; that alone was enough to raise 
her spirits, and she prattled away merrily. She was in the midst 
of an anecdote tending to prove the prodigious and phenomenal 
powers of her infant, when she became aware that her husband’s 
attention had wandered. She had said, “Isn’t that wonderful, 
dear!” three times and he had not answered; Jim was not 
listening. No, he was leaning eagerly forward and staring fixedly 
at a lady who was approaching them. Maggie looked also and . 
saw such a beautiful woman that her heart gave a great bound 
and then stood still. The warm summer air grew suddenly cold 
and she shivered. Instinct told her at once that this tall golden- 
haired creature, whose heavy widow’s weeds only added a finishing 
touch of interest and sorrow to the perfection of her appearance, 
was Lilian Morley, the woman who had jilted Jim. And her 
husband was absolutely absorbed in gazing at his old love; he 
was entirely deaf to his wife’s voice telling him an anecdote of his 
own baby. Maggie’s cheeks grew white, she felt the presence of 
adanger. She laidatrembling hand on Jim’s arm: “I am tired, 
dear ; let us go home,” she said, but Jim took no notice. Lilian 
was close upon them now, her crape rustling heavily along the 
ground, her small head shaded by an elaborate work of art in the 
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shape of a parasol. She turned slightly as Maggie spoke, and 
her eyes fell upon the couple on the seat. A flush came into her 
cheeks, her eyes brightened. 

“Jim!” she exclaimed, holding out her hand, “how glad I am 
to see you!” 

Jim took the proffered hand in silence, he had completely lost 
his head, and Maggie, who had also risen to her feet, stood 
awkwardly enough looking from one to the other. Lilian saw 
her confusion and enjoyed it. 

“ Aren’t you going to introduce me to your wife?” she said 
smiling. 

Jim stammered out a few words and the two women shook 
hands, Lilian with a gracious air of condescension that grated on 
Maggie like an insult, Maggie with a perceptible hesitation and 
awkwardness that was delightful to Lilian, who never had much 
mercy on her own sex. 

“Of course you have heard of my sad loss?” said Lilian, after 
a pause. 

Jim murmured a few words of condolence. 

“My trouble is still so recent that I see very few people, but 
an old friend like you is different. Come and see me soon, Jim, 
and bring your wife. I am always at home after five. Come 
this afternoon if you can. You business men are so busy on 
week-days. Good-bye, Jim. Good-bye, Mrs. Durrant ; so pleased 
to have made your acquaintance.” 

And with a gracious shake of the hand Lilian sailed away, 
Jim’s eyes following her until the graceful black figure was lost 
in the crowd of gay-coloured dresses, 

“What dress are you going to wear to go to Mrs. Morley’s this 
afternoon, Maggie?” said Jim after dinner. 

Maggie looked up with a start. 

“Oh! Jim, you know I can’t leave baby. It’s Sarah’s after- 
noon out, and of course I must look after the little one.” 

“Then I must go by myself, I suppose.” 

“What, go out on your only holiday and leave me all alone? 
I thought we were going to take baby out in the perambulator 
to the Regent’s Park.” 

Jim shifted uncomfortably on his chair. 

‘We took her there last Sunday ; besides, I—I consider it my 
duty to go and see Mrs. Morley, and you ought to think so, too. 
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You think a great deal about your religion, Maggie. You 
are very great on going to church and talking about charity 
and duty to one’s neighbour and all that sort of thing, but 
when it comes to practising what you preach you don’t get 
very far. Mrs. Morley has lost her husband—she is in trouble 
—it would be unkind of me not to go and see her. As for 


» 





you 
“You can make my excuses,” said Maggie, her lips quivering 
a little. a 


So Jim went, and had a very pleasant afternoon, and when he 
came back—having stayed to tea and supper—he was naturally 
irritated to find that Maggie had a headache and a white face, 
and was not in the best of spirits. 


Ill. 


IT was in the autumn of the next year that a terrible domestic 
calamity fell upon the Durrants. Little Molly was ailing ; 
London did not agree with the child, and as Jim had a few 
weeks’ holiday they went down to a farmhouse in Yorkshire, 
hoping that the bracing sea air would do wonders for her. 
Molly revived at first, but she was a delicate child ; she caught 
a chill, the chill became diphtheria, and in a few days she was 
dead. They buried the poor little body in the quiet churchyard 
near the sea, and all that was best and brightest in Maggie was 
buried in that grave with her child. She bore her trouble quietly 
and bravely—intense religious feeling helped her—but she was 
never the same after little Molly’s death. As for Jim, though he . 
grieved for a week or two he soon got over it: to the father little 
Molly had been no more than a baby, a mere bundle of clothes 
with an inconvenient amount of lung power, but to the mother 
it was more than that; it was not only her own child, but a 
mass of infinite possibilities, and a whole future was buried with 
her baby. 

She clung more intensely than ever now to Jim. He was all 
she had left in the world. To do Jim Durrant justice, he was 
very kind and tender to his wife for a time, but day by day 
she grew less necessary to him. She had become silent and 
abstracted, she spent hours weeping in her room, grieving over 
the dead child. She was dreadfully thin and pale, and quite 
unable to accompany him in the long walks which were his 
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relaxation when he left his monotonous office work. Day by 
day his thoughts turned more to Lilian. He saw Mrs. Morley 
constantly, more often than his wife ever guessed, and she had 
taken all her old hold upon him. Maggie’s devotion annoyed 
him ; the touch of her loving hand upon his, her kisses, her 
gentle speeches, and, above all, the tender patient smile with 
which she received even harsh words from him irritated her 
husband to an unreasonable extent. He constantly contrasted 
her sad pale looks with Lilian’s radiant beauty, till at last his 
wife’s presence, and his own consciousness of cruelty and wrong 
towards her, became almost unbearable to the unhappy man. 
And then came the crisis; some look or tone, an unguarded 
word from Lilian Morley told him that she loved him still—after 
that there was no pausing on the downward course. Jim poured 
out his love for her in passionate words, told her that without her 
life was intolerable, and implored her to go with him—anywhere 
—anywhere in the wide world would be paradise with her. Now 
this was a very puzzling consideration for Lilian Morley: she 
loved Jim Durrant, perhaps all the more by force of contrast 
with her former husband, and her ideas of morality were not 
rigid, but she hesitated and asked for time. She had to consider 
whether love and Jim would turn the scale against social position, 
and after mature consideration Lilian came to the conclusion 
that there was no reason why the possession of the former 
should entail the loss of the latter. She was beautiful and 
she was rich; with two such powers as these London society 
would not be too cruel to her. Of course, Jim’s wife would 
divorce him, and then everything would go right. So on 
Tuesday, the sixth of November, Lilian wrote Jim the fol- 
lowing epistle, a charming combination of sentiment and 
practical detail : 


“My Own DEAREST, 

“TI have decided you are right. What is life to me without 
love, without you! Iam content to give up all for your sake, 
and deem the world and everything in it well lost for love and 
you. You say you can bear your life no longer, that death 
would be preferable to life without me—and what you feel I 
feel. I shall be ready on Thursday at eight o’clock. Take 
tickets for Paris. My maid will accompany us, but of course 
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she will go third-class. I shall have three boxes, a hand-bag and 
my pug. 
“ Good-bye, darling—in frantic haste, 
“Your ever loving 
“ LILIAN.” 


Jim read that letter in a tumult of wild joy and exultation, 
the delirious kind of joy and excitement that sober virtue could 
never excite. Even the mention of the maid, the three boxes 
and the pug did not chill him. 

He covered the pink delicately-scented paper with kisses, 
thrust it into his pocket with a shaking hand and went in to 
dinner. 

“Jim, dear,” said Maggie when the meal was over, “ have you 
brought me the ribbon I asked you to match for me?” 

“Yes,” said Jim, “I brought it.” His cheek flushed a little, 
he could not meet his wife’s eyes. It was the last ribbon he 
would ever match for her. 

“It is very good of you to remember it, dear, when you have 
so much to do.” ; 

Her soft voice sounded dreadful in his ears. He thrust his 
hand into his pocket, brought out a small parcel and flung it 
down on the table. 

“Don’t sit up for me to-night,” he said hoarsely ; “I—I shall 
not be in till late.” 

The door slammed behind him, and Maggie took up the 
parcel with a little sigh. As she did so her eyes fell upon a . 
crumpled bit of paper lying on the floor, dragged out of Jim’s 
pocket together with the packet. Maggie, the most methodical 
little person in the world, picked up the untidy paper at once. 
In another moment she would have thrown it into the fire, but a 
small thing restrained her. A delicate fragrance clung to the 
paper and took Maggie back to that,day in Hyde Park when 
she had first seen Lilian Morley ; her arm, which had been raised 
in act to throw, fell suddenly to her side, her breath came quick, 
her cheek paled under a sudden presentiment of evil. Then 
slowly, with trembling fingers, she opened the paper and read 
Lilian’s flowing sentences. 

Maggie sank into a chair, a great wave of horror and despair 
flooded her whole being and deprived her of consciousness. It 
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was almost an hour before she shook off the stupor which 
paralyzed even the power to suffer, and took up her cross of life 
and misery again. Her husband had been her god, and now— 
oh! to what a depth he had fallen! 

It was not only the misery of realizing that he did not love 
her, had never learnt to love her, that his whole heart belonged 
to this other woman, but there was all the horror of knowing that 
Jim was about to commit a sin. Maggie’s religious creed was a 
very simple one: if you did right you went to heaven, if you 
did wrong you went—in the opposite direction. Maggie her- 
self was so happily constituted that she could hardly have done 
wrong if she had tried, and up to the present moment this simple 
creed of hers had been quite satisfactory ; but now, for the first 
time, it failed to comfort or support her. She shuddered as she 
thought of those threatening words, “the wages of sin is death.” 
Spiritual death, the death of the soul, must be Jim’s doom. It 
was a doom she had calmly contemplated for others, from the 
vantage of her own pedestal of virtue, but now that it was brought 
home to her, now that it was her own husband that must endure 
this terrible doom, her very soul sickened at the thought. But 
she did not think of questioning it—it was the faith in which she 
had been brought up; there was no hope for the sinner unless 
he repented before it was too late, and she felt that Jim would 
not repent. Oh! God, what could she do to save him? Why 
had she married him? If she had only had the strength of mind 
to push that hope of happiness from her, Jim would be safe now 
and happy—happy with Lilian. And at that thought Maggie 
was human enough to feel an added pang. 

She buried her head in her hands and thought. What could 
she do? How could Jim be saved? Oh! why could she not 
die? she had nothing to live for; her baby was dead, her 
husband did not love her, life stretched before her in a dreary 
blank. She started at the sudden thought. Her death would 
save him. He would be free to marry Lilian; he would be 
happy, she only would be guilty. 

Yes, she must die, she must commit the terrible sin of taking 
the life that had been given her to spend worthily, the life that 
had been merely lent her to return, worn out, perhaps, but pure 
and unblemished. 

- “Qh! God,” prayed poor Maggie, “punish me, not him ; if 
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one of us two must sin, if one of us two must suffer everlasting 
death, let it be me—not him! not him!” 

Suicide is not a very appalling thought to many, but to Maggie 
it was terrible indeed ; to her it was the loss of every spiritual 
good, it was her very soul she gave to save her somewhat un- 
worthy husband. 

Jim came home that night in a perturbed frame of mind: he 
had lost Lilian’s letter, and an unquiet conscience suggested that 
Maggie might have found it—she had such an annoying way of 
tidying everything and picking up every stray bit of paper. 
Would she be waiting up for him ready to hurl tears and 
anathemas at his guilty head? But the house was dark and 
still, Maggie had evidently gone to bed, and when he went 
upstairs he found his wife lying fast asleep, the sleep of utter 
exhaustion after long mental agony and conflict. Jim breathed 
freely again. “It’s all right,” thought he; “I must have pulled 
out the letter with my handkerchief; I’m glad I’m spared a 
domestic jovation. I daresay Maggie will take it quietly enough 
when the blow falls ; after all she married me with her eyes 
open. I told her I could not give her love, and if she had been 
wise she would have known that when a man doesn’t love 
his own wife it’s deuced easy for him to love some other fellow’s 
instead.” 

But next morning even Jim’s indifferent eyes saw that Maggie 
looked pale. “What’s the matter?” he said, looking up from 
his cup of coffee, “ you look ill, Maggie.” 

“I—my tooth aches rather badly,” said poor Maggie ; “I shall | 
go out presently and get some chloroform.” 

“Chloroform? I’ve got some,” said Jim ; “got it a few days 
ago for my own confounded tooth. You can get it out of my 
dressing-table drawer if you like. Well, good-bye, Maggie ; 
I’m off.” 

“Good-bye,” said Maggie, faintly, and then jumping up she 
flung her arms round his neck and clung to him for a moment. 
“Jim! Jim! good-bye.” 

“Why, what’s the matter?” said Jim carelessly; “you are 
quite dramatic, Maggie.” 

She turned away and took up the newspaper ; she had said 
her last words, looked her last look at him ; when Jim came back 
again he would find her dead. She kept her head steadily turned 
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away ; she heard his footstep cross the room, but she had the 
strength of mind not to look up. When at last she put down 
the paper and looked round she was alone. 

Maggie went upstairs and got out the bottle of chloroform ; 
she had quite resolved to kill herself. She paused by the win- 
dow and looked out into the dreary street ; it was bitterly cold, 
the wind was groaning in the chimneys, and the snow lay on the 
ground. As she looked, a little procession of black-clad figures 
came slowly down the street ; two of them, with bent heads and 
eyes reddened with tears, carried a tiny coffin on their shoulders. - 
Maggie gave a sudden cry and covered her eyes with her hands. 
Recollection had burst upon her ; it was the anniversary of her 
child’s death. In the anguish of mind she had endured, she had 
actually forgotten it. Her child, her little Molly, she was lying 
there in her grave far away, all alone under the snow, and her 
mother had forgotten her. An intense longing came to her to see 
that churchyard again, to stand by her child’s grave, and take a 
last memory of it with her on the far, uncertain journey on which 
she was bound. 

So Maggie hastily scribbled a line to her husband, and a few 
hours later found her at Daling station. It was an hour’s walk 
to Eldon church and the snow was falling, but what did the poor 
creature care for any physical discomfort? She toiled slowly on, 
the snow impeding her progress, and clinging heavily round her 
boots and skirts. The sun was sinking when she reached Eldon 
village ; the bitter cold had driven every one indoors, no one saw 
the dark figure as it stumbled painfully on in the teeth of the 
stormy wind. At last she reached the churchyard, and groped 
her way through the quickly-falling darkness to the quiet corner 
where Molly lay. The little mound was covered deep in snow— 
never had Molly lain in a softer, prettier, purer bed. 

“TI will die here, on your grave,” whispered Maggie; “ you 
shan’t be lonely any more, my darling ; mother will soon be with 
you.” 

She fell on her knees by the grave and covered the frozen 
grass with kisses. How cold it was; she still held Jim’s bottle 
of chloroform, but as the cold increased it fell from her frozen 
hand and slid down into the snow. Maggie did not notice 
it, her limbs were cold as ice, but her head felt on fire. She 
heard her dead child’s voice, she felt its little hand in hers. 
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“T am coming,” she whispered ; “ mother is coming, Molly.” 
She fell forward her full length upon the grave and the snow fell 
softly upon her. 


* * id * id 


When Jim came home that evening dinner was waiting for 
him, but no Maggie. The servant gave him his wife’s note and 
Jim opened it with a certain anxiety ; had she read Lilian’s letter 
after all? But he soon breathed freely. 

“Dear Jim,” ran the hurried scrawl, which Jim mentally con- 
trasted with Mrs. Morley’s elegant caligraphy, “don’t expect me 
back to-night, it is the anniversary of our child’s death, and I am 
going down to Eldon to pray by her grave. Good-bye,and God 
bless you always.” 

Jim’s lips curled a little at those last words ; it was so like 
Maggie to write like that; one might really imagine that she 
was never going to see him again. Then his conscience smote 
him ; after all, was not that true enough? It was Wednesday ; 
after to-day, poor Maggie would lose her husband for ever. 

Jim shrugged his shoulders and turned impatiently away from 
his thoughts. 

“ Of course she'll get over it,” he said half aloud ; ‘‘ what is the 
use of thinking of it ? what is to be, must be.” 

He went to bed and slept well, but the next morning was 
fated to be an agitating one. He had only just begun breakfast 
when a telegram was brought to him. Jim opened it with a 
trembling hand ; was it from Lilian? had anything gone wrong? 
But his fears on that score were soon set at rest; it was from 
the doctor at Eldon, the same doctor who had prescribed for 
Molly. 

“Come at once! your wife is dying.” 

Jim staggered under those words as though they had been 
blows. Maggie dying! poor little loving Maggie, who had 
never given him a harsh word or a chilling look. It was 
horrible! He felt like a murderer. 

It was two o'clock before Jim reached Eldon. They had 
taken Maggie to the old farmhouse where she and her husband 
had stayed a year ago, and she was lying on the bed where little 
Molly had died. 

The doctor rose and came to Jim with a grave face. 
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“She lives still,” he said, “but she is unconscious; there is 
no hope.” 

“ But how, how?” stammered. Jim. 

The doctor answered his unspoken question. 

“She was found early this morning lying on your child’s 
grave. It had snowed most of the night and it was very cold ; 
she cannot survive the shock and the exposure.” 

Jim took the doctor’s place by Maggie’s side and looked down 
at the poor white face. He was a miserable man; if he had 
murdered her he could hardly have felt more guilty. The cold 
hand he held in both his own stirred a little, then Maggie’s eyes 
opened and met his own. 

“Jim!” she murmured feebly, “I didn’t think I should see 
you again. Good-bye, Jim.” 

“Maggie,” he cried, holding her tightly to him, “don’t say 
good-bye, don’t leave me; I—I will do better in the future, 
indeed I will; Ill be a better husband to you; don’t die, 
Maggie!” 

And he meant it at the moment. 

Maggie smiled, the patient tender smile that had so often 
irritated him ; it only touched him now. 

“No, dear ; it’s better so. I—I hope you will be happy when 
I am gone, Jim,” her voice grew very low and faint. “Bury me 
there, where they found me; bury me near my little Molly.” 

She lay silent for a while, then suddenly she raised herself on 
her pillows, a curious light upon her face. 

“TI love you, Jim!” she cried, “and I would die to make you 
happy!” 

Her mind had wandered back to the day when Jim had asked 
her to be his wife. Those were Maggie’s last words ; she fell back 
into her husband’s arms and died, but the bright smile of love 
and happiness still lingered on her face. 

Maggie was buried in Eldon churchyard ; her name was added 
to the tablet which already bore her child’s. For a few months 
Jim was quite conscious-stricken and heart-broken, but his was 
an elastic temperament and he soon recovered his normal cheer- 
fulness. Jim Durrant was a very charming fellow, but wanting 
in imagination ; he never guessed that Lilian’s letter to him had 
been his wife’s death-blow ; he had never gauged the depth of 
Maggie’s character or realized the intensity of her love for him. 
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“Poor little Maggie,” he said to me, not so very long after her 
death ; “I ought never to have married her ; if I hadn’t she would 
soon have married some other fellow and been perfectly happy. 
She was such a tender, clinging little thing, she would have learnt 
to love any one.” 

After that I was not surprised when, eight months later, I 
heard that Jim had married Lilian Morley. Jim Durrant is a 
rich man now, and his wife is universally acknowledged to be one 
of the most beautiful women in London, so I suppose he is 
happy. Whether he quite deserves to be is another question. 











H Fair Hindoo. 


By JOHN H. WILLMER. 
CHAPTER XV. 
AT THE WEDDING. 


IF there be any truth in the saying, “ Happy=is the bride on 
whom the sun shines.brightly,” then a most happy future was in 
store for Macbay and Kate Turnbull, for the sun seemed never 
to have shone with greater brilliancy than on the morning of their 
nuptials. 

As a rule, in India—except during the monsoons—the sun in- 
variably shines brightly, but on this particular morning there 
was not a speck of black in the whole sky. 

Mr. Turnbull was much better, and he was able to be out of 
bed and at the church to give away his daughter. 

The ceremony did not take place in the morning, as was 
originally intended, but at 4 p.m., for it was found that 11 a.m 
would be too hot an hour. The little church was crowded. The 
reader, no doubt, will be surprised to hear this, because of the 
paucity of associable people at Mariepoor, but the majority of 
the congregation was drawn from the ranks of the soldiers— 
European and native—with whom Macbay was a prime favourite. 
Now I am afraid I have a disappointment in store for my lady 
readers. I am sure they are anxiously looking forward to a 
description of the bride’s dress. I am sorry I am unable to tell 
them. I am unacquainted with the names of the different stuffs 
dresses are made of. Beyond saying that the bride looked 
charming, and that Helen—one of the bridesmaids — looked 
bewitchingly pretty, I must, of necessity, skip over that—to 
ladies—most interesting item in the programme. 

After the blessing was given and the register signed, the newly- 
married couple drove to their new home, followed by the guests. 
A number of very appropriate speeches were made, and Mr. Jones 
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recited a poem composed by himself. It consisted of no. less 
than fifty verses, each ten lines long, and ended up with a moral— 
the meaning of which was difficult to understand. The majority 
of the guests withdrew to the room in which the many presents 
‘were placed for inspection, during the recital of the poem, which 
bore the felicitous title, “ May they be happy though wedded.” 

Dancing commenced at 8.30 p.m. The military band was in 
attendance, and the soldiers played their very best. 

It will be remembered that Devaki was very anxious to witness 
the dancing. Well, she was present. Dressed as an ayah, she 
was in thecloak-room. Every now and then, however, she peeped 
out to catch a glimpse of the dancers and especially of Vincent. 
The latter, she noticed, was doing very little in the way of 
dancing. She attributed this to his longing to be with her. 
There was another present who was watching Vincent as closely 
as Devaki. This was Helen. She wondered very much why he 
never went near Jane, for she had not as yet heard of the great 
mistake. 

“This is an inexplicable mystery to me,” she said to herself, 
“why Vincent does not go near Jane. Even though he be 
desirous of keeping his engagement a secret, yet how can he keep 
aloof from her the whole evening if he loves her ?” 

Their eyes met. It was by accident—at least on the part of 
Vincent. He had studiously avoided her the whole of the 
evening. Helen bowed to him. It was nothing but right, now, 
that he should go up to her. 

“How distant we have been the whole of the evening,” said 
Miss Hoyles, holding up her head. 

“T have reason,” said Vincent in his usual straightforward 
manner, “to be. I asked you a question at the sports and you— 
you ” 

“TI was rude—out with it. I was busy thinking—No! I hate 
telling lies. I did mean to be rude to you, but I am sorry tosay 
I cannot explain the reason why, and you must not ask me 
either.” 

“But I think I know.” 

“Tm sure you don’t.” 

“Were you not told some news about me ?” 

The blood rushed to Helen’s head, and she was filled with 
shame because he had discovered her secret. Vincent noticed it, 
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and fearful lest her face should attract attention in the room, he 
gave her his arm and walked out into the garden with her. 

“It is nice and cool here,” said Helen, thankful that she was 
able to make this remark to break the painful silence. 

“Very,” returned Vincent. Then standing still, and looking 
her full in the eyes, he said: “ Helen.” 

This was the first time he had addressed her by her Christian 
name. 

“Mr. Vincent, you have no right to——” 

“Listen to me before you speak. Helen, the rumour about my 
being engaged to Jane Greengrass is false—how such a report 
could have been spread I do not know.” 

Helen gave a cry of joy and fell sobbing into Vincent’s arms. 
Vincent explained to her, as soon as she was a bit subdued, how 
he came to hear about his engagement through the Rev. Mr. White, 
and how it had surprised him. “The only reason,” continued 
Vincent, “I can give is, that Richard was jealous of me.” 

“The wretch! But tell me, Charles, how you came to guess 
my secret—my love for you.” 

“ Your strange behaviour at the sports. It was not, however, 
explainable to me till I met Mr. White, when he told me of the 
rumour about my engagement.” 

“ Such a wicked rumour ! You don’t know—you cannot imagine 
what a sense of numbness I felt when I heard it. And you— 
you must have been very angry with me for treating you so 
rudely. But let us kiss and make up—there! The first kiss, 
How sweet Another? There, you deserve it after my treat- 
ment of you. What did you do, Charles, after leaving me?” 

“ Se —— ” 

He had been living ina dream. Nowhe had awakened to the 
awfulness of his position. He stood speechless. 

“What is it—tell me?” pleaded Helen. 

Vincent hid his face in his hands, and Helen felt him tremble. 

“Charles! Charles! speak! Are you ill?” 

“No, no, no. Leave me! I am a wretch. I have done 
wrong and wronged you. I’ve pledged my word to another. 
But—but—it is not Jane. Helen, forgive me. Hear me and I 
know you will.” 

“Good-bye!” was all she said. Then turning from him she 
passed from his side. He heard her sob, and he would have 
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rushed to her, but his legs refused to move. His head seemed 
to be in a whirl, and suddenly he fell senseless to the ground. 
The fall had the result of arousing him. He scrambled to his 
feet, then stood undecided whether to return to the dance-room 
or gohome. At length he decided to do the latter, not caring 
what construction would be put on his leaving without a word to 
his host and hostess. His house was not far off, and in a little 
while he was at home and in bed. But sleep he could not, and 
the whole of that night he lay awake. 

Meanwhile, Helen returned to the house. But she did not 
enter the hall just at once ; instead, she went into the ladies’ room 
to wash her face and brush her hair. As she entered,a hand was 
placed on her shoulder, and turning around, she was face to face 
with an ayak. Indignant at the woman touching her, Helen 
demanded of her what she meant. But the girl, ignoring her 
question as well as her fiery looks, calmly said : 

“ Madam, look in this glass.” 

Helen mechanically did her bidding. 

“Now turn your eyes on me,” continued the ayah, and as 
she spoke, she drew aside her sav, which was partly concealing 
her features. Helen started. : 

“ My face!” she exclaimed. “How alike we are.” 

“True!” answered the girl, and Helen thought she discovered 
a tone of anguish inher reply. “We would be taken for sisters— 
only you are fair and I dark. ’Tis this likeness, madam, that 
is causing both of us misery.” 

“How?” 

“T’'ll explain: I am Vincent Sahib’s betrothed.” 

Helen trembled. 

“You see,” continued Devaki—for it was she—“we are so 
alike, you and I, that he loves us both. I know, now, why he 
proposed to me—because you insulted him. I said just now that 
he loves us both, but you more than me. I do not—I cannot 
blamehim. Who could help loving so fair a creature as you—do 
notinterrupt me. I tell you truly that he loves you more than he 
does me—because you are the best—because Devaki is not good 
enough, and now Devaki will tell him that he must love you.” 

“ Never!” 

“But she will; I, Devaki, love him—would die for him—but 


will not marry him now. I am not jealous—I love you. When 
35 
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you turned him, our lord, away, he came to me, your image— 
though an imperfect one save in face and form—and asked me 
to have him.” 

“Peace, Devaki! Vincent is yours. He forgot himself to- 
night. He is a noble fellow. Did you not hear—for you must 
have been a witness to our meeting—what he said to me when 
he remembered his position ?” 

“I did. I was out in the garden when you two came and 
stood close by the bench on which I was sitting. Yes, I did 
hear; but shall I let him sacrifice himself forme? Never. You 
enducvelne the pureness of my love. Devaki will be miserable 
without her lover ; but much more would she be miserable did she 
know she was making him unhappy.” 

“Listen to me. Yours is foolish talk. You must not wrong 
yourself for my sake. You are a generous creature—God alone 
knows how generous! but I tell you this, I will not marry 
Vincent if he breaks off his engagement with you. I swear it!” 

“Hush! Make no rashoath. Recall it.” 

“T shall not.” 

“Then will Devaki be unhappy.” 

“No, she must not. In afew months more I shall have sailed 
for my home, and then Vincent will forget me.” 

“Never. How can he—how will he ever be able to forget 
you? Me, it is possible; but you, never—Ha! Did you see 
that ?” 

“What?” asked Helen, looking frightened. 

“ A face flattened against the window-pane.” 

“No. Whose face?” 

“I know it; but where did I see it? Yes, yes; the beggar I 
gave a drink to, the other day. He has been watching us. [ll 
run out and see what he wants.” 

“Don’t you go,” cried Helen, seizing the girl by her savz. “ I'll 
send one of the servants after him.” 

“ He'll have disappeared then. Let me go—I’mnot afraid. I'll 
run out and see,” and slipping away from Helen, she ran out into 
the darkness, 

Five—ten—fifteen minutes went slowly by, and Devaki did not 
return. Helen, thinking the girl had run home, went and bathed 
her face and brushed her hair, and then entered the dance-room. 

“Well,:you ave a-fine one,” said young Mrs. Macbay. “ Where 
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have you been all this while? Ted,” turning to her husband, 
“this young lady has been playing truant.” 

“And, I think, Vincent too. Do you happen to know where 
he is, Miss Hoyles ?” 

Helen blushed, while Mr. and Mrs. Macbay smiled. 

“He was with me—outside, about half-an-hour ago,’ 
Helen. “But I think he has gone home.” 

“Gone home! Do you know why?” 

Before Helen could answer, Richard’s loud voice interrupted 
her with: “Good evening, Miss Hoyles.” Though she disliked 
the man, Helen was glad of his presence now. 

She bowed, slightly, in acknowledgment. 

“T have not seen you this evening, to talk to—till now,” said 
Greengrass. 

“ Because,” said Helen eagerly, to avoid coming back to the 
conversation she had just been having, “you have not been here 
very long.” 

“True. I came in about an hour ago. Business prevented 
me coming earlier,” said he, turning to Mr. and Mrs. Macbay. “I 
wanted very much to see you, Miss Hoyles,” he continued, “to 
apologize to you for the rumour I spread about Vincent.” 

Helen’s eyes flashed, as she demanded : 

“Tome?” 

“ [—I—-well, I believe,” said Richard, making up a lie, “ you 
heard it from Jones—I mean about my sister being engaged to 
Vincent, and you told others, and they spread the news further. 
Now, when Vincent has flatly denied that there is anything like 
an engagement between him and Jane, people have pointed you 
out as the one who spread the rumour. Therefore I apologize, 
for the fault is mine. I told Jones.” 


“ People blame me? ” 
“Yes.” 


“Miss Hoyles is the last person to gossip,” said Macbay. 

“ And,” said his wife, “ Mariepoor knows it.” 

“Gentlemen, take your partners for the va/se.” 

It was the cry of the M.C. 
_ “Who is your partner?” asked Richard, as Mr. and Mrs. 
Macbay walked away. 

“Iam not: dancing,” said Helen, anticipating a proposal from 
Richard. ; 


said 
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“ Let me take you out on to the verandah,” said he. 

“No, thank you. I shall be much obliged to you, however, if 
you will find my father for me.” 

“With the greatest of pleasure.” 

But he added (aside), “ Confound your father !” 

Major Hoyles was struck with the change in his daughter’s 
looks, and after apologizing for leaving early to his host and host- 
ess, he took Helen home. 

“They have had a row,” said Mrs. Macbay to her husband, 
“ Helen and Vincent.” 

“I hope not,” returned he; “I'll see Vincent in the morn- 
ing.” 

“You will never quarrel with me, will you ?” 

“ Never, I hope,” and their lips met. No one was looking, for 
the above scrap of conversation took place after the dance, when 
Mr. and Mrs. Macbay were alone together. 

“Do you remember,” asked the young lady, “what you said 
one day, about your not being able to marry until you did some- 
thing noticeable, and so get promotion ?” 

“Yes. But your father settled the question by giving me those 
forty thousand rupees on the condition that we married at once. 
I certainly had no objections. Had you?” 

“ No—how can you ask!” 

Macbay drew her to him and imprinted a warm kiss on her lips. 





































CHAPTER XVI. 
VINCENT IS TOLD A GREAT SECRET. 


ABOUT four o’clock on the morning after the dance, it rained 
very hard, nor did it cease raining till a quarter past six. At 
eight o’clock Vincent was up and dressed, and, after breakfast- 
ing, he went over, as usual, to the hospital to see his patients. 
When his work was over, he thought he would go down to 
Jaggoonath’s to see Devaki. As yet, the banker was not aware 
of the existing relationship between his daughter and the doctor. 
Acting on Devaki’s advice, Vincent, as yet, kept the old man in 
ignorance of the engagement. It was thought best by Devaki 
not to breathe a word of it till her father retired from business— 
which step he intended taking very shortly. 

On nearing the bridge, a strange sight met Vincent’s eyes: he 
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saw a man and a woman struggling. The young doctor rushed 
forward to help the woman, whom, as he approached nearer, he 
discovered to be Devaki’s nurse. The man now turned his face 
towards him, and to his surprise, Vincent saw it was Richard. 
The woman had Richard by the throat and was dragging him 
towards the water. Nearer and nearer to the parapet, and now 
they both would have fallen over, had not Richard put forth all 
his strength and thrown the old woman from him. Over she went 
into the swollen river. Without a moment’s hesitation, Vincent 
leaped in after her. It was several seconds before he reached the 
surface of the water. He was a good swimmer, luckily, or he 
would have been dashed to pieces against a rock. A few 
vigorous strokes took him out of harm’s way. Now he looked 
about him for the woman. She had rounded the rock on a 
fallen tree and was being carried swiftly down stream. Keeping 
well in the centre of the river, Vincent struck out boldly for the 
woman, who cried loudly that she was tired and would sink if she 
were not rescued immediately. Vincent was not long in reach- 
ing her. One of his arms he placed around her waist, to support 
her, and with his right hand he grasped the tree. Down the 
river they went with fearful speed, and soon they came in sight 
of the banker’s house. Vincent shouted, and a maiz made his 
appearance. He took in the situation at once, and rushed 
back into the house, but soon reappeared, and this time 
followed by another man who had a rope in his hand, 
“Throw!” shouted Vincent. The mali obeyed, but the rope 
fell short of the mark. 

In his eagerness to grasp the rope, Vincent let go the tree, 
which, now no longer weighted, swept swiftly down the river. 
The doctor found it very difficult to swim and support the 
old woman. He called to the men on the bank, who were run- 
ning fast to keep up with him. Over and over again they threw 
the rope, but without success. At length, one of them weighted 
an end of the rope, and, putting on a spurt, he got several yards 
ahead of Vincent. Then, with a good throw, he sent the rope 
over on to the opposite bank. Vincent gave a shout of joy, and, 
as he swept up to the rope, seized it, and both he and his com- 
panion were swiftly dragged to land. 

So exhausted was the old nurse that she had to be carried: to 
the banker’s. On arriving there, Vincent had her conveyed to her 
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own quarters and put into dry clothes. Then he asked if the 
banker and his daughter were at home. 

“Heard you not the news, sahib?” asked one of the madzs. 

“ What news?” 

“ About—but come, sahib, and ask the old nurse. She knows. 
more than I do.” 

Fearing that something serious was the matter, Vincent rushed 
off to the old woman and asked her where Devaki was. 

“ That, sahib,” answered she, “is what I am anxious to know.” 

Vincent changed colour. ‘‘ What do you mean?” he eagerly 
inquired. 

The old woman, in a few words, told him that Devaki, disguised 
like an ayah, had gone to the wedding and had not been heard of 
since. Miss Greengrass’ ayah had told her that she saw her 
about 10.30, speaking with Miss Hoyles. After that she lost 
sight of her. 

“My idea is,” continued the old woman, “that Greengrass. 
Sahib knows where she is.” 

“Do you mean to say,” questioned Vincent, “that you suspect 
Mr. Richard Greengrass of carrying off Devaki ?” 

“I do. Of late he visited the banker very often, and once or 
twice he made inquiries of me about Devaki’s movements: how 
often she went out, and if alone.” 

“ And did you tell him?” 

“T snarled, and left him without a word. Oh, if these old 
fingers of mine had not failed me, he would have been past 
doing any mischief now.” 

In a state of great excitement, Vincent, without changing his 
wet clothes, rushed off to find Helen. She was not at home. 
But he guessed she had gone to the graveyard and soon he was 
making his way there. At the grave of Charles Edwards he met 
her. Helen noticed his altered looks and his wet clothes, and: 
exclaimed : 

“Mr. Vincent! What is this? What is the matter with you? 
Do you want to catch a cold ?” 

But Vincent answered ; 

“ Helen, I want Devaki. Where is she? She was, I believe, 
at the wedding last night, and she has not been heard of since.” 

“The face! The face! Oh, why did I let her go?” cried 
Helen, wringing her hands. . 
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“What face? Where did you let her go? Speak!” said 
Vincent, in great excitement. Then Helen explained how, 
when they two were talking, Devaki saw a face at the window, 
and, against her wish, followed it. 

“ Did you see it as well?” asked Vincent. 

“No,” replied Helen. 

“Where was Richard Greengrass ?” 

“He was in the dance-room—at least, I think so.” 

“ How long after Devaki’s departure did you enter the dance- 
room ?” 

“ About half-an-hour—perhaps a little more. I waited some 
time for Devaki to return.” 

“Did you hear any cry—any scuffle ? ” 

“No.” 

“ Are you sure ?” 

“Why don’t you believe me? Vincent, do you think that 
through jealousy I have helped to rob you of Devaki?” 

“Helen! Are these my thoughts ?” 

“Forgive me, Charles—doctor. Poor Devaki! I saw her 
but yesterday, and yet I feel I’ve lost a sister. What makes you 
suspect Richard?” 

“ Devaki’s nurse put me on his track. If he really be the man, 
and he has harmed Devaki, I’ll make him remember me for the 
remainder of his life.” 

As he said this he moved forward quickly. 

“Where are you going?” asked Helen, eager to detain him 
till he became less angry. 

“To see Richard.” 

“You must not go. Because— he will deny the charge, of 
course, and you have no proof.” 

“Who knows what misery a day may bring to Devaki—and 
yet, there is sense in what you say.” 

Helen shuddered. Then tears came running down her 
cheeks. 

“You are crying—why ?” 

She did not answer. 

“ Helen, tell me.” 

“ Because—because you are so unhappy.” 

Unconsciously Helen proved to Vincent how unselfish was her 
love for him. She was not jealous, but she was cut to the heart 
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that Vincent was robbed of Devaki.. Vincent was moved by the 
girl’s deep love for him, and fearing to speak, lest he should break 
down, he lifted his hat and walked quickly away. 

Back again to the banker’s he went, but Jaggoonath had not 
yet returned. He saw the old nurse, however, who was seated 
in a corner of her room, weeping. 

“I thought so! I thought so!” she moaned. 

“Thought what?” asked Vincent. 

“Ha! Sahib returned? What news?” 

“ None.” 

“T knew it. I thought this would be the end of it. Just like 
her mother.” 

“End of what?” 

“Loving a white man. Her mother did the same, and 

“ And—yes 24 

“ After Devaki was born, the white man left her.” 

Vincent staggered to a seat. The old woman was by his side 
in an instant. 

“Tm all right,” said Vincent, passing his hand over his face, to 
rouse him from the sleep in which he thought he was. But he 
soon knew it was no unpleasant dream he had had—all was a 
reality. 

“Why—why did you not tell me all this before—that 
Devaki is not Jaggoonath’s child, and in fact she has no 
claim——” 

“One minute. Devaki’s mother was a Christian and she 
married the sahib—I forget the man’s name—in a church.” 

Vincent shook the old woman by the hand till she cried out 
with pain. 

After a little while, Vincent asked: 

“You don’t know the gentleman’s name who married Devaki’s 
mother ?” 

“No. I don’t remember ever hearing it. But I think Major 
Hoyles, sahib, is Devaki’s father.” 

“What! Major Hoyles ?” 

“Yes. I have not seen the sahib, nor do I remember ever hear- 
ing his name before, but I’ve seen his daughter, and she is just 
like Devaki.” 

“Impossible! The girls cannot be sisters. They seem to be of 
the same age.” 


” 
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“You must not go by looks and build, sahib. In India when 
ten and eleven years of age we look like your women of twenty 
and more. But, supposing they were both of the same age— 
what then ?” 

Vincent did not answer. He kept his thoughts to himself. 
Seeing this, the woman continued : 

“T have a photo of the sahib—or, rather the banker has, 
He took it from his wife’s bosom when she died. Would you 
like to see it ?” 

“Certainly,” he cried eagerly. 

The old nurse soon returned with the photo, and asked : 

“ Is this like the Major Sahib?” 

Vincent started. 

“ How like the girls!” he exclaimed. “I recognize it at once ; 
and yet it is not a good likeness of the major.” 

“Why?” 

“ Major Hoyles has a beard.” 

“ He must have let it grow in his old age.” 

“ And his face is furrowed.” 

“Old age has done it.” 

“True. I cannot make out the colour of the eyes in the 
photo. Major Hoyles has brown eyes ; Helen blue.” 

“Probably her mother had blue eyes. Devaki has her mother’s 
hair and eyes.” 

“TI wonder if I saw this photo before.” 

“Very likely you have. Jaggoonath keeps it in his desk drawer 
and he may have shown it to you.” 

“ IT don’t remember ever seeing it with him. How old did you 
say Devaki is?” 

“ I—I don’t know her age.” 

“Tell me something about her mother.” 

In a few words the story of the woman’s marriage, and of her 
being taken away from her husband, was told, and it corresponded 
so exactly with the story Major Hoyles told about his “ friend,” 
that no doubt was left in Vincent’s mind that the major and his 
“friend” were one and thesame person. Vincent asked the nurse 
to clear up that part of the story which was still hid in mystery: 
of what became of Devaki’s mother after her abduction ; dnd how 
it was that Jaggoonath married her. But to these questions 
answers were refused. 
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“TI cannot tell you more, sahib,” said the woman. “ Already I 
have said more than I ought to have. Were the Brahmins to glean 
as much of the story as you have, Jaggoonath would be outcasted, 
and he would fail in his business. I am fond of Jaggoonath, sahib, 
because he was good to my mistress. But, sahib, this talk of ours 
—although it shows you what, and who Devaki is—will not return 
her to us.” 

“ Woman, I am in a state of bewilderment. If what you say is 
all true, then Devaki has no share in Jaggoonath’s love, for she is 
not of his blood. Think you he has had a hand in giving her 
away ?” 

“ By Bhugwan, no! He loved her mother dearly, and for her 
sake he loves Devaki.” 

“ Where has he gone to—do you know?” 

“To the police, sahib.” 

“Then, when he returns, let me know the result of his inter- 
view. Meanwhile I shall go home, change my clothes, and on 
receipt of news from you, decide how to act.” 

Vincent decided not to tell Hoyles of his discovery till Devaki 
was found, for he argued it would be a painful blow to him to 
know that his daughter was so near to him and he knew it not, 
till she was lost to him again. 

On his arrival home, Vincent found the post awaiting him. 
Besides the usual budget from his people, there was a letter from 
Dr. Snell. He was still very unwell and asked Vincent if he 
minded remaining yet a few months in Mariepoor. This was just 
what the young doctor now desired. And he replied at once that 
Snell was conferring a favour on him by allowing him to act 
longer, giving his reasons for not now wishing to return home, as 
briefly as possible. This work done, Vincent changed his clothes 
and lay down on a couch till receipt of news from Jaggoonath. 
He soon fell fast asleep. When he awoke, he found himself shak- 
ing with ague. He took some medicine and lay down again, but 
the fever came on him strong, and he became quite delirious. For 
days he lay in his bed, watched by Helen and Miss Shallowford, 
but how they came to know of his illness will be told in the next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
AT THE DOCTOR'S. 


ABOUT twelve o’clock a servant arrived at the doctor’s with a 
message from Jaggoonath to this effect, that he, the banker, had 
failed to learn in the bazaar and elsewhere any reliable informa- 
tion about his daughter. The police superintendent, Mr. Green- 
grass, had, however, given him every hope of tracing Devaki. 

“Confound it!” roared Vincent on receipt of this news. “He 
trace Devaki! He/ His own son has hidden her.” 

Saying which, to the astonishment of his servant, who under- 
stood not a single word, Vincent, burning with fever as he was, 
rushed out of the house. 

“Sahib! Sahib!” cried Luxshimun, running after him ; but 
the faithful servant kept at a respectable distance, not knowing 
what his master, who he thought had gone mad, might do to 
him. 

Luckily, Shilstone, who was on his way to Vincent’s, saw him, 
and fearing there was something the matter, gave chase and 
secured him. The doctor for a minute or two struggled to be free, 
and then fainted. There is no knowing what might have happened 
to him had not Shilstone arrived so opportunely on the scene. 
In his weak state he might have fallen off the bridge into the 
river and been drowned. 

Shilstone, with the help of Luxshimun, carried the doctor back 
to his house ; then the young officer wrote a note to Miss Shallow- 
ford, asking her to come over and nurse Vincent. Miss Shallow- 
ford was ready to go to the doctor’s assistance, but her mamma 
had a word to say in the matter. She would consent to her 
daughter going on this condition only, that some other lady was 
in the house with her. Knowing that Helen had a liking for 
Vincent, and would be glad of a chance to do something for him, 
Miss Shallowford wrote to her. Helen dispatched a reply to 
Miss Shallowford, then, without waiting to get her father’s con- 
sent, she rushed off to Vincent. In half-an-hour she was joined 
by Miss Shallowford, and during the course of the day Mrs. 
Macbay came over to lend assistance, and between them they 

managed, after many days of watching, to bring Vincent round- 
It was a touch-and-go case, for Vincent being the only doctor at 
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Mariepoor, there was no one with any medical skill to treat him. 
It was due mainly to the excellent nursing he received that 
he pulled round. Helen was constant in her attendance ; neither 
by night or day did she leave him. 

One evening Vincent, who was still very weak and not able 
to move about much, was wheeled out into his garden by Helen, 
who had come over to see how her patient was getting on, for 
she had gone home the day previous, as he was much better. 

“ Have I been very troublesome?” asked Vincent. 

“At first. You were always wanting to rush over to Jaggoo- 
nath’s to ask him what news, if any, he had received about 
Devaki. But by-and-bye you became very, very quiet, and— 
and—I thought you were going to die.” 

“Thanks to you and Miss Shallowford I am alive. Is there 
any news to-day of Devaki?” 

“ None—and yet, some.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Vincent eagerly. 

“Mr. Greengrass told me that he has heard that Yakoob 
carried off Devaki. You were wrong in accusing Richard.” 

“T’m so sorry. Yakoob, did you say, has carried off Devaki?” 

‘“* Yes—at least it is rumoured so.” 

“ Then,” cried Vincent, “ Devaki is lost to me for ever.” 

“No, no. Mr. Greengrass is confident that he will get her 
back. He has received certain information which, he told me, 
will lead, in a day or two, to the capture of the notorious outlaw.” 

“ Thank God.” 

“Who are these coming?” said Helen, to change the subject. 

“Where? I don’t see any one.” 

“They are coming round that curve there. There! Oh, it 
is Mr. Shilstone and Miss Shallowford. You have not heard the 
news about them, have you ?” 

“What news?” 

“ They are engaged.” 

“I’m glad to hear it.” 

“Glad to hear what, old man? I’m glad to see you are better,” 
said Shilstone, shaking hands. 

“I was telling Mr. Vincent of your engagement,” said Helen. 

“Then it was very naughty of you,” said Miss Shallowford 
laughing. “We wanted to tell the doctor ourselves. Did not 
we, Harry?” 
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“ Well, I myself was not over anxious to tell. - Vincent knows 
how backward I am to tell him when there is anything wrong 
with me.” 

“ And what’s wrong with you now?” 

“In love. That’s a bad complaint, I’m told.” 

“You've been told,” said Vincent laughing, “but have you 
found it so?” 

“Not he,” answered Miss Shallowford, with a half-toss of her 
head. “He'll get somebody when he marries me.” 

“TI hope so,” rejoined Shilstone innocently. 

The gravity of his face set the young ladies laughing ; even 
Vincent’s sober face changed, and he, too, laughed. 

“T can’t say anything without your laughing. See if you will 
laugh at this piece of news,” said Shilstone. “ Miss Jane and her 

sister leave to-morrow for Bombay.” 
“Really? Why?” asked Helen. 

“Oh, they are going to put up with an aunt of theirs, a plea- 
sant old lady, I am told ; a ‘match-maker,’ in fact. You see, 
the girls failed to trap any one here.” 

“ Whatever will Jones do?” queried Vincent. 

“ He'll compose a dirge and sing it all to himself,” suggested 
Miss Shallowford. 

“ Why to himself?” inquired Helen. 

“Well, he is, or should be, afraid to do anything in public 
after that account he published about Mr. Greengrass, which 
brought him into disgrace and lost him every chance of winning 
Jane.” 

“Talking about the Greengrass,” said Shilstone, “have you 
heard, Vincent, that the superintendent has received reliable 
information about a meditated attack on a village close by, by 
Yakoob Khan?” 

“ Really ?” 

“Yes. ‘Jingling John’ told him that to-morrow night the 
outlaw will swoop down in great force upon the village and 
destroy it completely.” 

“Do you remember the last time that John brought news 
similar to this ?” 

“Yes. But he says the robber whom he made prisoner and from 
whom he got the information did not lie. Yakoob fell ill about 
that time.” 
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“ What, is John still in communication with this robber ?” 

“Oh, yes. It is he, in fact, who keeps John posted up in the 
Khan’s movements. In fact, he is a sort of spy now.” 

“Why does he not tell John, then, of the Khan’s strong- 
hold?” 

“ Because of the oath the man has taken. I believe it is a 
most terrible one, even for one of us to take, who are less 
superstitious than these natives.” 

“ By-the-bye, do you remember that the capture of Yakoob 
was made the subject of a matrimonial agreement between Mr. 
and Mrs. Macbay?” 

“ Quite well. He had not, however, the hard luck to await 
Yakoob’s pleasure to be taken by him. His aunt has left him 
quite a little fortune, in addition to what his father-in-law gave 
him.” 

“ So I’ve been told,” remarked Vincent. 

“Have you no aunt to leave you a fortune?” asked Miss 
Shallowford, laughing. 

“Not a single one. I have an uncle, though,” answered Shil- 
stone seriously, “and I believe I’m his heir.” 

“How much has he got ?” 

“I did not hear. Either two months or two years, I can’t say 
for certainty which.” 

“Eh?” 

“TI mean, he would have got one or the other had he not 
paid up. He stood security for a friend, who left him in the 
lurch—I beg your pardon—who ran away, I mean. My uncle 
at first refused to pay the debt, and quite naturally, too, since it 
was not his ; but he was threatened with gaol, and he thought 
it best to pay up. He is now left without a farthing.” 

“ And you are heir to that ?” 

“T believe so.” 

“ Harry, I really do not know when to take you seriously.” 

“Believe me, I am very serious now.” 

Helen and Vincent burst out laughing at the comical expres- 
sion on Shilstone’s face. 

“There!” exclaimed Miss Shallowford. “Even Miss Hoyles 
and Mr. Vincent cannot help laughing.” 

“T like to see people happy. Laughter is a sign of happiness 
—eh, Vincent? You're a doctor, you ought to beable to tell us.” 
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“ Laughter,” answered Vincent, “is not always a sign of happi- 
ness. That is to say, there are various laughs for various occa- 
sions. There is the mirthful laugh, occasioned by any humorous 
sight, the sarcastic laugh, the sneering laugh, and others. A 
man may be unhappy, yet he will laugh at some amusing sight. 
We know that very often hardened criminals laugh when the 
sentence of death has been passed on them. No, laughter is 
not always a sign of happiness. Seneca says: ‘True joy is a 
sincere and sober emotion, and they are miserably mistaken who 
take laughing for rejoicing.’” 

“Thank you, doctor,” said Shilstone, bowing; “thank you 
for your excellent explanation. Yet, I must say I don’t agree 
with you. From personal experience 1 know that laughter does 
often betoken happiness.” 

“ Ah, often—but not always. Musical, joyous laughter, like 
that of a little child, is a sign of true happiness. But, as a rule, 
true, deep joy is silent.” 

“TI agree with you, doctor,” said Miss Shallowford, as she gazed 
into her lover’s eyes. She remembered how, the night before, 
when Shilstone had asked her to be his, so intense was her 
happiness that she could barely speak the word “yes” her 
lover’s ears were longing to hear. And then, when she had 
uttered the one little word that told Shilstone she was ready 
to become his wife, the young lady felt more inclined to cry 
than laugh. 

“Ts it not strange,” remarked Helen, “how conversation drifts 
quickly from one subject to another?” 

“Very,” returned Shilstone. “We jumped from discussing 
legacies to ‘is laughter a sign of true happiness?’ By-the-bye, 
Ada, is there any chance of you coming in for any money ?” 

“Very little. The fact is, I have no one to leave me anything 
except my parents.” 

“Then I must capture Yakoob to-morrow. It will sure to 
bring me promotion and some dakshish.” 

“I wish I were able to come,” said Vincent, the old pained 
look coming back into ‘his face again. 

“Leave him to me, Vincent. By George, if he does not tell 
me where he has Devaki, I’ll skin him alive!” 

“Ha! Doyou all know of my engagement ?” asked Vincent 
with some surprise. 
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' “ A few of us do. Those who came to see you while you were 
ill.” 

“Did I rave?” 

“ A little,” answered Helen. “ Now, doctor,” added she, “don’t 
you think it time you went indoors?” 

“Ido. Where is Luxshimun ?” 

“ Never mind him. We'll help you in.” 

“Thank you.” 

They took him in, and Helen prepared his couch for him and 
made him lie down. Then, after a few minutes, they took their 
leave of him. 

Vincent did not retire to bed for a long time. He lay on his 
couch thinking of Devaki. “I suppose,” said he to himself, 
‘“‘Mariepoor must have been scandalized when they knew of my 
engagement. No wonder the Greengrass’—the girls—are off. 
But I don’t care a button. Let me only get Devaki back and 
I'll marry her in the sight of all Mariepoor, and then I'll tell 
them who she is.” 


















(To be continued.) 











